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Teach Them To Shoot 


Don’t corner all of the sport. Teach your brother, father or sister to shoot. 
Show them the fun they can have with a gun. Get them out to the 


Beginners’ Day Shoots 


Last year these shoots were a striking success at every live gun club in the 
country. This June they will be bigger than ever with beautiful trophies 


Fobs for the Men 


A beautiful Sterling Watch 
Fob will be given to each man 
(beginner) making the best 
score at each Beginner’s Day 
Shoot. 


for all of the winners. 


Spoons for the Women 


A Sterling Silver Spoon of 
artistic design will be given to 
each woman (beginner) mak- 
ing the best score at each shoot. 


Cups for the Clubs 


The two clubs in each state 
having the largest number of 
beginners participating in each 
shoot will receive a beautiful 
silver Loving Cup. 


June Is The Month 


Get ready now! Any club in the country may hold a Shoot 
on any day or days in June. Get your members working. 
Have each one pledge himself to bring at least one beginner. 


Write at once for full details and conditions. 









Trapshooting Department 
WILMINGTON 


E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Company fi wiae 






If you are a beginner write for a letter of introduction to the 
cecretary of the nearest club holding a Beginner’s Day Shoot 














1st Prize to Clubs 2d Prize to Clubs 


Silver Loving Cup 
of artistic design, 
standing nine inches 
from base to top of 
handles. 











Silver Loving Cup - 
similar to 1st Prize, 
seven and one-half 
inches high from 
base. 
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SUMMER TROUTING IN NOVA SCOTIA 


IN THIS FAVORED REGION YOU CAN TAKE FONTINALIS AS A FRESH 
WATER FISH OR AS A RETURNING VISITOR FROM THE SEA 


AKEN section by section or in its entirety, 
T it would be equally difficult to find a more 
charming setting for the exercise of this 
favorite sport than Nova Scotia affords. From 
Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island on the 
north to Yarmouth Coitinty on the south, there 
stretches a practically uninterrupted area of lakes 
and streams, a veritable maze of connecting or 
almost connecting waters all of which without 
exception, as far as the writer is aware, are in- 
habited by at least one species of trout. Simi- 
larly a wonderfully divergent and interesting 
country greets the explorer on every hand. It 
is true that with the exception of a few spots 
like the Annapolis valley and parts of Prince 
Edward Island which are under cultivation, 
practically the entire province is a continuous 
wilderness. This in itself, however, cannot but 
add to the allurement of trout fishing as well as 
to its permanent excellence, and when the rugged 
beauty of the Bras d’Or and the southwest shore 
or the picturesque charm of the barrens and for- 
ests of the east has once got into your blood, it 
will, I think, be as difficult for you to keep away 
from Nova Scotia trout-fishing as it would be 
for me. 

But in spite of the uniform excellence of both 
the quantity and quality of the Nova Scotia fish- 
ing, there is here as elsewhere a great choice in 
times and places. There are also various local 
conditions that can only be met by local experi- 
ence, and this is perhaps more true of this unique 
litle peninsula than of any place with which the 
writer is familiar. It is such matters as these 
that I wish briefly to touch upon here, hoping 
that the benefit of a number of happy years spent 
in the Nova Scotia woods may be of some bene- 
fit in adding to the enjoyment of others less fa- 
miliar with that delightful country. A 

In the first place Nova Scotia can not be said 
to be as remarkable for the size of its trout as 
for their numbers. There are certainly locali- 
ties like the Rangeleys in-Maine, some of the riv- 
ers of the north shore of Lake Superior and 
many of the streams of Labrador, Newfound- 
land and New Brunswick, where trout unques- 
tionably attain a greater size than those in Nova 
Scotia, but, on the other hand, it would be hard 
indeed to find a district where trout are more 
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numerous. Some of the inland lakes of the prov- 
ince which are inaccessible to the larger towns 
and villages, must indeed contain fabulous num- 
bers of trout. In the spring of the year they may 





The Rugged Character of the Nova Scotia 
Scenery Is a Constant Source of Delight to 
the Visitor. 


often he teken in twos and threes at every cast 
until .the angler (or fisherman) is satiated with 
the sport. i 

But of course such luck need not be expected 
on the beaten track (for even Nova Scotia now 


has its beaten tracks and is constantly getting 
more of them), nor off it for that matter, unless 
the proper season is chosen. 

And this leads us to perhaps the most import- 
ant of all questions connected with trout fishing 
—the matter of the season when the wilful little 
beauties will take it into their heads to rise to 
the fly. 

It has been wisely noted by no less an authority 
than Sir Isaac himself, that fishes and ladies are 
worthy of comparison, and among the many 
points which they have in common, such as being 
cold blooded and difficult to catch, not the least 
noticeable is the settled rule that they are not 
actuated by reason, and one never knows exactly 
what they will do or why they will do it. 

Unquestionably, as far as purely fresh water 
brook trout are concerned, the New England 
angler will find his experiences duplicated in 
Nova Scotia, excepting always that at any time 
he will find more fish in Nova Scotia. From the 
“going out” of the ice in April to the middle of 
June is the gala season. May is perhaps the most 
all round satisfactory month. From the middle 
of June to the middle of August, things slacken 
up decidedly, and altho there are many places 
where trout may always be taken, the fishing in 
most places is confined to high water, stormy 
days, or places where cold brooks and springs 
empty into the larger and warmer waters. Usu- 
ally between the middle of August and the first 
of September, the trout which have to a great 
extent sought only the deeper and cooler places, 
begin to look to the surface again for their prey, 
roused by the cooling water and the instinct of 
propagation which must be fortified by food. In- 
deed, the September fishing is frequently almost 
as good as that in the early spring; and it may 
be taken for granted that the wonderful beauty 
of the woods in either season will form no small 
portion of any.angler’s enjoyment. 

But for the great majority of men the most 
available vacation time is the mid-summer season 
from the middle of June to the end of August. 
This is peculiarly unfortunate for the trout fish- 
erman who finds himself almost the only sports- 
man unrepresented in the great annual migration 
to shore, mountain and stream. But he must 
either have spent his vacation thigh deep in the 
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The Shortness of the Streams in Their Rush to the Sea Makes Canoeing a Hard Job Except on 
Lake Waters. 


chilly brooks of April, or else he must postpone 
it for the equally chilly and perhaps somewhat 
questionable phenomenon known to the trade 
as the “September Rise.” As I have said, it is 
a fact rather than an hypothesis that the brook 
trout in the United States and to a great extent 
in Canada, flatly refuse to rise to the fly during 
these beautiful mid-summer months, save on the 
rarest and most unexpected occasions; and this 
coupled with the fact that our local trout season 
usually expires around the middle of July, ex- 
plains only too well the depressing condition of 
the average trout fisherman—who is uninitiated. 

I say uninitiated because there is at least one 
alternative open to any man who will listen to 
facts, and by this I do not mean a mere substi- 
tute or expedient, but rather such trout fishing as 
would appeal to the most aesthetic and fastidious 
dilettante who ever wet a fly. I am referring to 
the so-called Canadian “sea-trout,” in reality our 
own familiar Salvelinus Fontinalis who, as Mr. 
Shakespeare so prettily and aptly quotes, has 

“Suffered a sea change 
Into something rare and strange.” 

Inexplicable as most of the doings and habits 
of the sea-trout are, it will suffice us here to 
state formally that he is no more than a sailor 
brook trout with a red-blooded lust for the sea 
which he visits in the spring, returning in June 
and July to ascend his home river in the pink of 
condition. He is then in the very height of his 
season during those usually unprofitable months 
of July and August, and may be taken in fresh 
water in the same way and under similar condi- 
tions as the brook-trout. 

As a game fish the sea-trout, if anything, is 
more of.a scrapper even than his fresh water 
cousin. The salt of the ocean turns him a bright 
iridescent silvery color and seems to invest him 
at the same time with a marvellously abundant 
supply of energy and pluck. In June the sea- 
trout may be caught in the salt water near the 
mouths of the rivers on bright flies, and by troll- 
ing with a minnow. As the season progresses the 
fish gradually ascend the stream in several “runs” 
so that by late September they are well up in the 
spawning grounds. In July and August, how- 
ever, they may usually be caught along almost 
the entire stream. 

: The sea-trout average perhaps somewhat heav- 
ier than the brook-trout in Nova Scotia, fish of 
two or three pounds being quite common on 
many of the rivers. They are marvellously abun- 
dant if you strike them, but are quite dependent 
on weather conditions, especially the height of 
the water. After a rain is invariably the best 
time for sea trout in the hot season just as it 
is for salmon. I have seen the water under such 
conditions literally boiling with great lusty fel- 


lows, fresh run from the sea with bright silver 
coats, and bodies ice cold and hard as a rock. A 
bit of moss thrown on the surface would imme- 
diately cause three or four of them to leap clear 
of the water in their mad efforts to appease their 
apparently insatiable appetites. 

In addition to the sea-trout, the genus Christi- 
vomer (the gray like trout) flourishes in many of 
the larger lakes of Nova Scotia together with a 
rather peculiar species of landlocked salmon fre- 
quently referred to by the natives as “grayling.” 
These deep water fish, however, are usually 
caught on the troll here as elsewhere, and pre- 
sent no particularly novel or interesting problems 
of local significance. 

There is one general rule quite peculiar to 
Nova Scotia, as far as I know and applying to 
both brook- and sea-trout fishing that -I think 
should be referred to here. It is a rule that most 
persons learn only through experience because it 
is a thing that would naturally occur to nobody, 
experienced anglers on other waters being espe- 
cially apt to go astray. This is the rule that or- 
dinary pools between rapids in the running bed 
of the stream practically never contain trout (ex- 
cept a few small fry). This is because small 
Nova Scotia streams almost universally contain 
long deep stretches which are known as “still 
waters,” where the stream winds in and out 
among the marsh !ands and barrens with a bare- 
ly perceptible current. In these places, strangely 
enough the sizeable trout, both brook and sea 
will almost exclusively be found. It is absolutely 
a waste of time to fish the pools no matter how 
seductive they may look. Ten to one you will 
put this to the test and ten to one you'll be sorry 
for the time you wasted. Of course in the larger 
rivers there are often no still waters, but neither 
are there usually any trout worth getting after. 

This principle may not be effective in Prince 
Edward Island and a few other places, but it is 
certainly general elsewhere. 

It is another point worthy of note that as indi- 
cated above, the larger streams and salmon rivers 
are not usually good for trout (unlike many of 
the New Brunswick salmon rivers). The best 
places for brook-trout are nearly always the 
smaller tributaries and particularly the head 
waters of river and lake systems where there are 
plenty of “stills.” The best places for sea-trout 
are the short unobstructed streams flowing di- 
rectly into the sea, rather than. the tributaries of 
the larger rivers. This is undoubtedly true of 
Nova Scotia, although it does not apply to most 
other places where the sea-trout frequently col- 
lect in the lower branches of the larger rivers. 

Actually to list the places in Nova Scotia where 
good trout fishing can be had would be a task too 
severe for the limited purposes of this article. 
A few of the districts where the writer has actu- 


ally enjoyed good sport must suffice. Thus for 
brook-trout the head waters of the Tusket River 
in the south, the great Rosignol system reached 
from Liverpool and the Medway on the south- 
west and the vast bodies of lakes stretching from 
Halifax to Guysboro are all localities which it 
would pay any angler to visit. 

For sea-trout there is scarcely a little river 
emptying into the salt water between Halifax 
and Guysboro which does not plentifully provide 
them. Likewise, west of Halifax there are many 
good sea-trout streams, but they do not equal 
the wilder and better stocked streams of the east, 
though the latter are, of course, less accessible. 
Often very fair salmon fishing may be had at the 
same time when one. is after trout, and this is 
particularly true of the larger sea-trout rivers, 
nearly all of which contain some salmon. For 
this reason it is well for the angler to equip him- 
self with an outfit elastic enough to kill a salmon 
and play a trout. This can usually be provided 
simply and surely by having plenty of thin linen 
line backed to your casting line of enameled silk, 
so that in cases of emergency a run of fifty or 
sixty yards may be anticipated and met. Other- 
wise the experienced fly fisher will find that his 
outfit will probably serve him in as good stead in 
Nova Scotia as anywhere else. Indeed the un- 
sophisticated and aboriginal Canadian trout is 
far easier to seduce as a rule than the. finicky and 
comparatively speaking anaemic specimens which 
we have at home. When “they are rising” they 
will take practically anything that moves. I have 
slain scores of fish on such anomalous mon- 
strosities as the Ibis and the Alexandria, though 
I think that a much greater meet of success has 
been due to the more subdued and life-like 
patterns. 

Brown is nearly always an effective color, es- 
pecially with a glint of red or tinsel. The brown 
hackle with a red body and the cinnamon and 
cowdung are nearly always effective. Also claret 
colored flies are often great killers, like the Mon- 
treal and grouse and claret. Sometimes that 
good old couple, the silver doctor and parma- 
chenee belle are the best flies on the stream. As 
is usually the case, the choice of a fly is a ques- 
tion to be met and decided on the facts of each 
actual occasion, and talk doesn’t really help very 
much. 

Similarly, in Nova Scotia, it isn’t necessary to 
use drawn gut and No. 14 hooks which are rapid- 
ly becoming “the thing” on English and American 
streams. Instead, the old reliable Nos. 7 to 12 
will catch all the fish you will care to keep and 
leave a few over besides. Of course you can 
have your leaders as gauzy as you like, the gauz- 
ier the better, for that matter, but it isn’t really 
necessary. 

A good ten foot rod will be found serviceable 
and any old reel will answer which doesn’t 
“foul.” 

Landing nets are always unsportsmanlike 
abominations in the writer’s humble opinion, and 
especially is this so in the wilderness where they 
are merely something more to carry and are al- 
ways tearing in the bushes and, anyhow, you can 
get plenty of fish without ’em. An extra long 
creel isn’t a bad addition, however, for even when 
it isn’t holding extra long fish there are lots of 
other things which it will hold. 

The rest of your outfit, of course, depends ab- 
solutely on your taste and on where you are go- 
ing. If you intend to foot it along one of the 
eastern rivers, it means “going light” through a 
fiendishly rough country with maybe a three 

ound lean to, a bit of a hatchet and accessories 

in proportion. If on the other hand you mean 
to put up at one of the well appointed camps of 
the southwest shore, you may limit your outfit 
only by your conscience, and take along anything, 
from your mandolin to your wife. 

To some people the charm of angling consists 
in going out on short tramps day by day and re- 
turning each evening to a comfortable lodging. 
To others the only joy commensurate with their 
more strenuous natures is a rough and tumble 
grapple with nature in one of her most Tom-boy- 
ish moods. To all Nova Scotia will prove a 
haven and a delight, and above all, a place where 
fish may not only be talked about and lied about, 
but actually caught. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


EVOLUTION OF BLACK BASS ANGLING 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS,” WHOSE EFFORTS IN 
BEHALF OF THE BLACK BASS FOR FORTY YEARS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN 


IS article, as its title suggests, will be 

rather retrospective, and somewhat per- 

sonal, as it is written more especially for 
the information of the angler whose experience 
dates back no further than the last decade or 
two. 

Forest and Stream was founded in 1873. _ Previ- 
ous to that date none of the angling authors 48” 
Brown, Herbert, Norris or Scott, seemingly, ever 
caught a black bass; consequently, that fish either 
was not mentioned or was given but a few re- 
marks quoted from other sources. Their books 
were devoted mostly to salmon, trout and salt- 


water fishing. Robert B.* Roosevelt, however, in — 


1862 and 1865, in his two books on fishing in the 
Great Lakes and Canada, gave a few pages to 
black bass fishing in that region, but mostly in 
regard to trolling. 

When Forest and Stream was - founded. the_ 
black bass was confined to its original habitat in 
the Mississippi Valley, Great Lake region and 
the south Atlantic states, except those that found 
their way through the Erie canal to the Hudson 
river. A few had been planted in ponds in the 
New England states from New York waters, 
and a few were also put in the upper Potomac 
river from West Virginia. The United States 
Fish Commission had been established a year 
before, 1872, but had not begun their distribution 
to new waters. 

As the black bass is native only to North 
America the early English colonists of the south- 
ern states, in lieu of any other name, called the 
large-mouth black bass “trout,” as a tribute to its 
gameness, and perhaps as a reminder of the trout 
of their native land. But however that may be, 
it is known as “trout” to this day throughout the 
southern states. A bird cannot fly so far but its 
tail follows it, and in this instance it seems a fish 
is amenable to the homely adage. 


About 1800 M. Bosc, a French naturalist, sent 
a drawing and description of the South Caro- 
lina large-mouth bass to the eminent ichthyolo- 
gist, Lacepede, of Paris, who subsequently ob- 
tained specimens of both species of black bass. 
He was the first to bestow scientific names on 
both the large-mouth and small-mouth bass in 
1802. Then the American naturalists and a few 
foreign ones got busy, and from 1817 to. 1880 
nearly fifty Greek and Latin names were pro- 
posed by them for the two species of black bass. 
This embarrassment of riches and confusion of 
nomenclature existed until 1881, when, in the 
“Book of the Black Bass,” I restored the prior 
names of Lacepede, and by which they are known 
to-day. 

The first account of black bass fishing of which 
I have any knowledge is that of the Philadelphia 
naturalist, Bartram, who in the narrative of one 
of his botanical expeditions to Florida, before the 
American Revolution, described “bobbing” for 
black bass by the natives of that state. Thirty 
years ago and since I have seen the operation 
exactly as related by the old botanist. 

“Bobbing” is a very rude and primitive mode 
of angling, if it can be called such, but it is very 
successful as to results. A man seated in the 
stern of a boat paddles it noiselessly along the 
fringe of lily-pads and water-lettuce, while the 
fisherman in the bow handles a rod or pole 18 
to 20 feet long with a line of two or three feet, 
on the end of which is the “bob,” consisting of 
a triangle of hooks covered by a piece of deer’s 
tail and a strip of red cloth. This is “bobbed” 
on the surface of the water occasionally, and 
then held a few inches above it until it is grabbed 
by a black bass, which is hauled in unceremoni- 
ously, and so on—ad libitum, ad nauseam and ad 
finem. 

In the early day mentioned the end perhaps 
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justified the means, but “bobbing” can hardly be 
included in the category of legitimate sports, 
though it is just one remove from the practice 
of yanking the large-mouth bass from the lily- 
pads with a five-foot rod and a wooden minnow 
bristling with a dozen cheap hooks. 

I have not been able to find any account of 
black bass fishing by the early English settlers, 
but coming from the land hallowed by the mem- 
ory of Izaak Walton, they doubtless became ard- 





Dr. James A. Henshall, ‘‘Father’’ of the Black 
Bass, and a Distinguished Writer on 
Angling Topics. 


ent anglers for the large-mouth bass under the 
name of “trout.” 

At the time when Bosc sent the drawing of 
the large-mouth bass to Paris, in 1800, the anglers 
of the “blue grass” section of Kentucky were 
practicing black bass fishing as an art. As no 
suitable rod was obtainable at that time, they 
used from 8 to 10 feet of the top end of the 
smallest native cane, weighing from 3 to 5 ounces. 
Such a rod was pliant and resilient, with an 
action not unlike the stiff fly rod now employed 
for dry fly fishing. 

They used the single-action reel, purchased or 
hand-made, which was lashed to the butt of the 
cane rod, until the multiplying reel was invented 
and made by George Snyder, of Paris, Ky., about 
1805, and later by other expert watchmakers of 
central Kentucky. As the supply of these reels 
became augmented its use soon became common 
with the bass anglers of Kentucky, southern Ohio 
and Indiana. To this reel more than to any 
other appliance, is due the subsequent popularity 
of black bass angling. As evidence of its adapta- 
tion to the work required, it has held its su- 
premacy for a century. 

For many years after this period there was no 
other important advance made in black bass fish- 
ing, and anglers were forced, as I was, to make 
their own rods. The only tackle available was 
that made for salmon, trout and salt-water fish- 
ing. 


Forty years ago, or to be exact, in 1875, I be- 
gan a series of articles in Forest and Stream on 
black bass angling, in order to place it on a 
higher plane of sportsmanship by the use of more 
suitable and efficient tackle. The methods and 
appliances in use were inadequate, and not .in 
accord with the true spirit of angling as com- 
pared with salmon and trout fishing. The only 
article made especially for bass fishing at the 
time mentioned was the Kentucky reel, though 
the Buell spoon, with a single hook, was em- 
ployed in trolling for black bass on wide waters 
in certain states, but it was.made more especially 
for pickerel fishing in western New York. 

At that time the trout fly-rod was 12 feet long 
and heavy in proportion. It was even a matter 
of controversy in the columns of Forest and 
Stream, as to whether or not the black bass 
would rise to the fly, although fly-fishing for 
bass was in vogue with a few Kentucky anglers’ 
half a century before. I have in my collection 
a click reel, dated 1848, made and used by Mr. 
J. L. Sage, of Frankfort, Ky., one of the old 
Kentucky reel makers. 

There was no rod constructed solely for black 
bass fishing, except one used on Lake Erie and 
called the Maginnis rod, 12 feet long and weigh- 
ing 18 ounces. One of my articles in Forest and 
Stream, in 1875, gave the dimensions and specifi- 
cations for a minnow-casting rod, 8 feet and 3 
inches long, and from 7 to 8 ounces in weight. 
My own rod of this pattern was made by Leon- 
ard and was 8 feet in length and 6 ounces in 
weight. A demand was soon created for the 
“Henshall” rod, as it was called by the manufac- 
turers, and for twenty years it was a favorite 
with anglers generally. The main idea embodied 
in this rod was the function of playing and land- 
ing the fish in a sportsmanlike manner, in addi- 
tion to its fine casting quality and superb action 
and balance. 

About 1890 some anglers of the middle west 
began to use a 6-foot rod for casting a frog in 
weedy waters, but this shortening of the rod im- 
paired its usefulness in playing a fish, and the 
fine action of the 8%-foot rod was lost. When 
bait-casting tournaments became more popular, 
still shorter rods were employed, and with good 
effect in casting overhead for both distance and 
accuracy; but, unfortunately, the short tourna- 
ment rod of 4 to 6 feet began to be used for 
black bass fishing by those who knew of noth- 
ing better. This use engendered, naturally, a 
demand for artificial baits, which finally culmi- 
nated in the wooden minnow, or “plug,” as it is 
called, bristling with a dozen cheap hooks, 

It is to be hoped that with the progress of 
evolution this craze will eventually die a na 
death, and that those who use the short rod and 
wooden minnow will become convinced of. the 
error of their way, and of the questionable char- 
acter of the sport, and join the ranks of true 
anglers, and adopt the use of. more suitable and 
elegant tackle. Extremes sometimes meet, as in 
this instance, where the long pole of the “bob” 
fisher has met the short stick of the “plug” 
fisher. 

And now, in this year of our Lord, 1916, after 
the lapse of a century, we find that the blac’: 
bass has come into its heritage and is acknowl- 
edged, inch and pound for pound, the gamest 
fish that swims; has regained its birthright of 
baptismal names; has a local habitation and 
proper name in every state of the Union and in 
some foreign countries; and that more articles 
of tackle are made for its capture than for all 
other game fishes combined; and that it is being 
extensively propagated in many federal and state 
hatcheries. It is to be devoutly wished that this 
cheerful and hopeful state of affairs will con- 
tinue, world without end. 
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These Are the Fellows Who Have the Best Chances to Find Prizes, But Canoeists Are Generally Too Busy to Think of Such Things. 


FRESH WATER PEARL HUNTING 


HOW MANY FORTUNES HAVE YOU TRAMPED UNDER FOOT ON 


FISHING 


EXCURSIONS? A FASCINATING PURSUIT WITH PROSPECT OF RICH REWARD 


TEP into your jeweler’s, ask the price of a 
marble-sized fresh-water pearl, free from 
flaws, and you will come to realize the treas- 

ure trove that is beneath the surface of almost 
every stream east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Although we have gathered almost the very 
last unit of fur, fin and feather, combed the 
mountain and the bowels of the earth for metals 
and jewels, and exhausted other horns of plenty, 
we have, figuratively speaking, traveled a path 
of pearl to a goal of jade. 

The fresh-water pearl is a mystery. Some 
authorities claim it originates from a grain of 
sand, or other foreign matter, becoming fast in 
the mantle—a thin strip of meat lightly fastened 
to the inside outer edge of each half clam-shell— 
but this is very doubtful. 

The streams of America harbor five hundred 
varieties of clams, or mussels, and nearly all 
produce pearl to some extent. 

In some parts of our country, notably along the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, pearling has long 
been an industry of importance, but the treasure 
beds yet to be prospected are the shallow streams 
that are too small for the professional pearler, 
for in these it is impossible to use boats to take 
the cleaned shells to market. 

The shells bring as high as thirty dollars per 
ton for certain ‘kinds, but it is not the easiest 
thing in the world to collect them along small 
streams, on account of the numerous fences, poor 
roadways and hostile landlords, 

The writer has hunted pearls off and on for 
thirty years, both as a pastime and for the re- 
muneration it is sure to bring to anyone sup- 
plied with an average amount of luck, determina- 
tion and elbow grease. 

Let us suppose we are going into a fairly 
shallow stream to search. We will suppose a 
stream of several feet in depth winds across the 
meadows and fields and is paved with mollusks, 
commonly called clams. 


We must dress for the occasion. As it is June, 
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July or August, slip on an old pair of overalls, 
a has-been shirt, a pair of all-in shoes and a 
thousand-mile hat. 

In your pockets you should have a small cloth 
or leather pouch to put your finds in, a jack 
knife and a dozen rabbits’ feet—if you believe 
in them. 

Now go out to the buggy-shed, get the garden 
rake and we are all ready for the stroll to the 
creek. Roll your trouser legs up and ply the 
rake to and fro on the deep side of the stream. 
Unless you’re in a rock-bottomed creek, the rake 
will jump and ring when you pass over a clam, 
as the majority of them are buried deep in the 
sand, little showing but the tip of one end. 

When you find a shell, toss it to the shallow 
side; then, just before you begin to open them, 
gather them into a pile and sit on the bank while 
reaping your harvest. 

Insert the knife blade in each end of every 
shell and thus sever the muscles that hold them 
closed. Now, pull the big, hard, center meat 
out and look for gems in the thick ends of the 
inch-wide strips of animal matter you will find 
on the inside outer edge of every half shell. 

Very simple, is it not? Your very first mussel- 
shell may yield a gem worth a king’s salary; 
but it is not uncommon for pearl fishers to find 
nothing of value in a whole summer’s toil. 

It seems to be a fact that small rivers and 
creeks turn out more pearls per ton than the 
same grade of shell yields from the great 
streams; and, right here is a chance for thou- 
sands of men and boys to make money during the 
hot season, when trapping is a thing impossible 


and many of us have time to throw at the wilds. 


In all the world there is no. more fascinating 
work than pearl hunting, not even gold mining 
offers the fascination and profit that comés to 
those who look for the queen of gems. When 
the White River of Arkansas was found to be 
full of beautiful and valuable pearls in 1879, the 
people for miles around turned out en masse to 
look for the mystic gems. 


About $400,000 worth of them were taken out 
and turned to cash that very summer. 

In deep waters, clams are brought to the sur- 
face by dragging a dozen or more 3-pronged hooks 
on the bed of the stream from a boat that is 
drifted down stream crosswise of the current. 
When clams feed, they open toward the up cur- 
rent and stand on end, being only partly buried 
in the sand or mud. 

When a prong of a barbless hook enters a shell 
it closes thereon like a vise, as you'll readily 
agree should you ever be so unfortunate as to 
have one hug one of your digits. 

Dozens of pearls are found every summer that 
bring $500 each, while the number that bring 
$50 each will probably run into the thousands. 
The perfect pearl should be perfectly round, 
free from pits, knobs, discolored spots and dull 
sheen. The only thing I can compare a fresh 
water pearl to is the moon, when it is full, and 
rides in the cobait heavens, like a bubble from 
a fairy child’s meerschaum. 

No one but an expert can tell whether your 
find has value or not. When pearls attain a 
certain size they die, rot and crumble. It some- 
times happens that a fisherman will get hold of 
one that is just beginning to die, then his hopes 
of a valuable find receive a trip-hammer caress 
amidships. 

For the sportsman in poor health, pearl hunt- 
ing offers recreation, health and wealth, and 
when we learn that the half million dollars’ 
worth of gems taken from American rivers, 
creeks and lakes can easily be made to reach ten 
times that figure, we can see the possibilities for 
revenue that are almost in our back yard. 

Why, a friend of mine banked eleven hundred 
dollars made from pearls he found last sum- 
mer ! 

And this in his leisure time. Others there are 
that found nothing; it is like everything else—a 
dash of work, a caddy of elbow grease, and a 
thousand tons of luck! 
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EVOLUTION OF BAIT ANGLING 


WORMS, LIVE BAIT, WOODEN MINNOWS, PLUGS, AND NATURAL 
IMITATION LURES DISCUSSED BY AN AUTHORITATIVE WRITER 


OW vividly I can remember in my childish 
days the sage advice my old grandad 
gave, “never kill your worm by hooking 

it—a kicking worm to a trout is like a red rag 
to a bull.” The wise old man must have been 
familiar with gentle Izaak’s counsel: “hook your 
frog as if you loved him.” 

As a method, worm fishing for a time in this 
country is almost dead. Even the kiddies now 
pride themselves on being dry-fly anglers—at 
least they make the attempt. As a fine art worm 
fishing here was never even understood in its 
perfection—much less practiced, like the great 
Scotch angler, W. C. Stewart, claimed it could 
be. And to-day, were it not that I have many 
objections to the use of worms (chief of which 
is the universal habit of trout gorging them, 
making it impossible to unhook the many small 
fish without murdering them) I am confident 
that a careful scientific study as to means and 
tackle would produce a more deadly effect on 
trout than any other enticing lure, in any season 
or conditions. And the same is true of live min- 
nows, equally deadly as a bait, if properly han- 
dled in a scientific way. While worms are just 
as plentiful as in the old days, minnows are be- 
coming scarcer every season. Indeed, every live 


bait for bass and trout, because of its scarcity, is _ 


better left alone, that game fishes ,may feed to 
thrive and grow big. Many signs point straight 
to the wisdom of present day popularity of ar- 
tificial lures, good, bad and indifferent. The dis- 
cerning angler will do well to make a distinction 
between what is now sold, and ask himself, would 
he, were he a fish, be likely to grab most of the lures 
now sold. It is natural to suppose that anglers 
want to catch big fish, and plenty of them, but 
if they will stop to think a while, they will right- 
ly conclude that some lures now are doing in- 
calculable damage to the sport of the future. Not 
only the unnatural appearance of these baits 
works harm, but the three, four, and five monster 
treble-hooks will in time defeat of itself the ob- 
ject of which we desire, viz.: ideal sport, humane 
fair play—methods whereby the angler and -his 
quarry are equal in a fight. 

Suppose we do lose a fish on a single-hook 
lure; we surely have the advantage, for we know 
where the fish abides and we may try again. But 
the truth is, we do not lose a fish any more on 
a single hook than on a double or treble. Judg- 
ing from the cuts displayed in old books forty 
years ago, we see that flies, spoons and lures 
were exceedingly attractive. Handmade by ex- 
pert anglers, though crude in form and color, 
they did attempt and succeeded in imitating live 
baits fairly well. We know they caught fish and 
big ones, too, in bygone days. It is quite true 
there were more fish and fewer anglers. But 
that is the very reason why, to get the best re- 
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Nature the. Artificial Frog Appears. 
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sults, we should endeavor to improve instead of 
deteriorating in our use of lures for game fishes, 
and not evolve backwards. 

I well remember, twenty-five years ago, how 
the plug lure began its career in the western 
states. It grew rapidly in popularity and I admit 
it still remains so. Whether its changing form 
and color will continue from year to year as in 
the past, remains to be seen. It all depends upon 
what the future angling sportsman does really 
consider legitimate sport, and if such lures still 
continue to attract fish. 

What makes trout superior to bass as a game 
fish is the former’s aristocratic preference for 
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flies and minnows, with a sort of disdain for 
such a peculiar article of food as plugs appear 
to be at the present time. No trout has ever yet 
been known to strike at a bass plug. No trout 
lure has been invented that could take the place 
of artificial flies, live minnows and worms. I 
am sure the right fly has not been evolved that is 
even approximately successful to entice the 
gaudy bass. Neither are the present bass lures 
worthy to compare with other modern innova- 
tions. When such are produced and in general 
use, it may perhaps not result in many more fish 
captured, but it certainly will be a more agree- 
able pastime and a much higher style of fishing 
that tends to greater pleasure in the sport. 

The dry-fly method was not the invention of 
one man, but rather a gradual development of 
centuries. Izaak Walton advocated it. He said, 
“drop your fly softly on the surface and let it 
float.” When we consider the Jock Scott salmon 
fly was invented by a common gillie or guide 
sixty years ago, and that no salmon fly has since 
been made to equal it, or near so good, we do 
not wonder that improvement has been made in 
other details of our craft in later years. All the 
same, conditions rapidly change, not for the bet- 
ter, by any means. The growth of sporting en- 
thusiasts, the rapid advance of civilization in and 
near virgin waters---the cutting of trees, and se- 
rious accumulatior, of pollution, make new and 





better angling methods imperative; if not, we 
shall find fish and fishing no good whatever. 

The evolution of artificial baits is not going to 
be the invention of one man, or many men at 
one time, but rather a gradual development 
through various stages to a sane sportsmanlike 
method, worked on the basic principle of exact 
imitation of game fish food in form and color, 
capable of being made by the angler and the 
manipulation of his rod tip to act alive in the 
water exactly similar to the way all fish food 
does in its natural element. The spoon as a lure 
has -had its day, simply because its use was con- 
fined to trolling, the least scientific method in 
angling. The progenitor of the plug was casting 
the bacon rind or pieces of fish cut to shape in- 
tending to imitate the belly of a fish, a very good 
method still in practice, and very effective for 
pike and pickerel. Nevertheless, a primitive 
method and not so effective for bass, and trout 
not at all. Spinning the artificial minnow for 
trout is a poor and ineffective method, possibly 
due to the minnows being so unlike nature. 

By comparison with the live minnow (even 
if dead, yet fresh) the artificial trout minnow is 
often worthless. When properly played in right 
places, the natural minnow is at all times a safe 
and deadly lure for trout as well as for bass, in- © 
deed for all game fishes. For that and many 
other undisputed reasons, what I claim to be an 
advance in the right direction is that the best 
lure is one that imitates the minnow exactly in 
form, color and action in the water, and the same 
may be said of other imitations of live baits, 
frogs, crawfish, helgramites. The few artificial 
nature lures that illustrate this article are beyond 
question true to life in form and color. With 
an artistic manipulation of the rod tip they can 
easily be made to act exactly like a living bait, 
so the angler has an interest in the game of a 
double, treble value. He is provided with an 
imperishable, almost indestructible line, his fish- 
ing ideals are higher, more artistic, and his bait 
acts as a lure instead of to scare his quarry. 

It might on the face appear presumptive for 
one angler to assume all the rest were practising 
inferior methods. But if the thoughtful angler 


(Continued on page 988.) 





Artificial Nature Frog as It Appears in Water— 
Artificial Nature Minnow Which Has Cap- 
tured—tThree Different Species of Tint, 
Bass and Wall Eye. 
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A Mammoth Wild Turkey. 
Photograph of 34-Pound Turkey After Having Been Carefully Mounted. 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

You may wish to publish an account of killing 
one of the largest wild turkeys that has ever 
been shot in eastern United States. This big 
gobbler was killed on the property of the Wood- 
mont Rod and Gun Club in western Maryland on 
the 18th of last December by Mr. Henry P. 
Bridges, the secretary of the club. He had called 
the turkey to him in the open woods. I know of 
no one who can call wild turkeys with such skill 
as Mr. Bridges. His imitation of their different 
calls is really wonderful. He can literally “talk 
to them.” 

‘When the bird was brought in he was care- 
fully weighed and measured by Mr. Bridges, 
Mr. Charles M. Lea of Philadelphia, Mr. L. 
Wethered Barroll of Baltimore, and myself. His 
measurements were 5 feet 432 inches from tip 
of bill to tip of tail and between 36 and 37 inches 
around the body. He weighed slightly over 34 
pounds. As might be expected, the legs and 
feet of the turkey were almost abnormally large. 
Several of the toes, which were almost as large 
as my thumb, had great corns on them, undoubt- 
edly due to the weight of the bird. Compared 
with the wild turkey of the eastern United States, 
the legs of this gobbler seemed rather short. Cu- 
riously enough, we all agreed that the turkey, 
judging from his spurs and general appearance, 
was not a very old bird. 

Mr. Bridges presented the bird to me and I 
have had him mounted by Mr. D. McCadden, of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia. This great turkey has the exact markings 
of Merriam’s turkey of the Cordillera of Mexico, 
a form named after the distinguished biologist, 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam, of Washington, D. C. The 
reason that the turkey has not the usual markings 
of the common wild turkey of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and the eastern United States is be- 
cause Mr. Bridges purchased a number of years 
ago six or eight turkeys from Mexico and turned 
them loose on the club property. It would seem 
that while -we find them in the flocks with other 


wild turkeys they have yet bred true, an interest- 
ing ornithological fact. Mr. Bridges informed me 
that about one-half of the turkeys killed on the 
property have the markings and plumage of the 
Merriam type and the other half have the mark- 
ings and plumage of the wild turkey of the east- 
ern United States. The irridescence of the plu- 
mage of this turkey, killed by Mr. Bridges last 
December, is remarkable, especially in the light 
given by the evening sun when it shines directly 
upon the breast or sides of the mounted bird. 

It is my intention to present this fine specimen 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia so that it may be preserved for the admira- 
tion of men yet to be born. Dr. Whitmer Stone, 
of the Academy, one of the leading ornithologists 
of America, if not of the world, tells me that 
he had never seen a turkey which approached 
this gobbler in size. Fortunately he carefully ex- 
amined him before he was skinned, and brought 
down from the museum a skin of one of Mer- 
riam’s turkeys in order that we might compare 
the two birds, feather for feather. It was soon 
seen that there was practically no variation ex- 
cepting that of size, the turkey which was killed 
by (Mr, Bridges being enormously larger than the 
Mexican specimen. Dr. Stone told me there 
could be no doubt that this big bird was descend- 
ed from ‘this particular variety of Mexican tur- 
key. He told me at the time that there are three 
varieties of Mexican turkey. One inhabits the 
low lands near Vera Cruz, from which he told 
me all of the domestic turkeys of the world are 
descended, since this was the turkey that the 
early Spanish explorers took back to Spain. 
Second, a turkey which is found in northern 
Mexico along the Rio Grande, and third, Mer- 
riam’s turkey which is found in the Cordillera 
and ranges into New Mexico and Arizona. 

I take pleasure in sending you herewith for 
reproduction in your paper a photograph of the 
bird as mounted, but it can give you no idea of 
the beauty of his plumage or of his great size. 


DaANtIEL MoreEAu BARRINGER. 





THE EVOLUTION OF BAIT ANGLING. 

(Continued from page 987.) 
will consider the writer has for thirty years made 
it his exclusive business to study at first hand 
the varied modes of capture of all game fishes, 
marine and fresh water, he will perceive his 
knowledge must be greater than that of the aver- 
age angler with but a few weeks’ annual vaca- 
tion at his disposal for his favorite recreation. 
One makes it a business and life study; the other 
a short recreative pastime, not of study, but sole- 
ly to capture fish. 

The erratic nature of the black bass is a diffi- 
cult problem yet to be solved. Every angler that 
is intimate with this game fish knows, as I do, 
that it is very often disinclined to respond to any 
artificial line, and its habits vary a great deal in 
different waters. The reason why we do not 
know. Many times we go where bass are known 
to be, both in lake and stream, to find them un- 
responsive. Why is it? ‘The answer is, aside 
from live bait, the universal perfect lure has not 
been made—a lure so good as to get a strike, at 
any time of day, in any weather or season, and 
equally good in lake or stream. I venture to 
predict this lure, to attain such a desired result, 
will prove to be an artificial minnow. If among 
the different artificial minnows I have made, 
there are none that demonstrate the perfection 
required, I shall go on working till I get one that 
does. If exact imitations of live minnows will 
not give the result, then we must try till they 
will. I really believe, with a true imitation na- 


ture minnow, the trouble is not using the right 
method of playing it, and we shall soon find out 
the best method when thousands of anglers make 
a determined effort to gain the success we so 
much wish. 





ANOTHER CASE OF ALBINOISM. 


The cut above illustrates what is, strictly 
speaking a perfect albino deer. Forest and 
Stream has published in previous numbers sev- 
eral other illustrations and the one herewith is 
particularly interesting. It was mounted by 
R. H. Rockwell of the Brooklyn Museum. The 
deer was shot in Wisconsin several years ago. 
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Note How the Outfit Can Be Concentrated Within the Smallest Possible Bulk for Easy Carrying. 


PLEASURE OF CAMPING NEAR HOME 


ALMOST ANY SPOT NOT OVER AN HOUR OR TWO BY TRAIN 
IS WAITING FOR YOUR OCCUPATION, AT LITTLE OR NO COST 


‘ row if we had the money to spend on an 
outfit and on the trip; also if we had the 
time? How many of us go through those cata- 
logues again and again, picking out the tent we 
would like and the cooking outfit that appeals to 
us, and the sleeping bag we want, only to “wake 
up” and say, “Oh! what’s the use? It all costs 
too much, and anyhow, when would I ever be 
able to get away long enough to use it!” And on 
the way to the office the next morning we sit in 
the car and figure up how many pounds “that 
outfit” would weigh, and how it should be packed. 
Perhaps I can help some of the dreamers make 
their dream come true. I am quite sure I can if 
any of them have about fifteen dollars they can 
spare. The first step to be taken is to pick out a 
friend who wants to camp as much as you do—if 
such a thing is possible; he should also be blessed 
with about fifteen that he can spare. Then call 
a meeting and appoint a committee of two to 
visit some good sporting outfitter, either in per- 
son, or through the mail. There are many styles 
of tents that are all good for some particular 
kind of camping, but you want one that is suit- 
able for camping near civilization; first, it must 
be water-proof and insect-proof; second, it must 
be such that can be closed up; third, the weight 
is not as important as if the tent were to be 
used in the wilderness. 

As to the first point, all tents should be water- 
proof—and insect-proof if used during the sum- 
mer. A camp near civilization is liable to have 
visitors at any time, both welcome and unwel- 
come, and therefore the tent should be one of 
the closed kind—not a lean-to with no front. As 
the near-home camp is what its name implies, the 
question of transportation is simple as a rule. 

The tent that I would recommend for this use 
would be the so-called “improved canoe tent” that 
is a “canoe tent” with a short ridge. This tent 
can be erected with either an inside pole and 
short ridge, or with two shear poles with a short 
ridge suspended from them. I have such a tent, 
7x 434 feet, with a ground cloth sewed in, and 
bobbinet front, and I strongly recommend it for 
the work we are considering. Having the ground 
cloth sewed in makes the tent absolutely insect- 
proof in connection with the bobbinet front. A 
ventilator or window should be introduced into 
this tent; I have a ventilator at the rear end of 
the ridge, ventilator being covered with bobbinet, 
of course. The front flaps of this tent can be 


He many of us would go campting to-mor- 


adjusted to either catch or ward off the wind— 
that is, the flaps overlap each other, and either 
side of the front may be used for the door, ac- 
cording to the wind. This tent as described, in 
a light green water-proof material, weighing 16% 
pounds when rolled in the tent bag, costs $13.70, 
including ventilation, and is a mighty good in- 
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vestment, sleeping two men comfortably, and 
more if necessary. 

The cooking utensils required depend upon the 
man who is to use them; some fellows need all 
the pots and pans they can get, and others time 
the cooking in such a way as to get along with 
less. There are very serviceable sets put up by 
the camping outfitters for any number of people; 
I have a set for two made of retinned steel which 
costs $3.50, weighs less than six pounds and packs 
up nine inches high by nine inches in diameter. 
I have had to add a few little items to this outfit, 
these items having been purchased at the five- and 
ten-cent store, and now, without any increase in 
the packed size of the set and very little increase 
in weight, I have a first-class cooking outfit. 
Buying one of these sets is undoubtedly the most 
economical way to get a full camp kitchen. It 
goes without saying that the aluminum sets, 
which are more expensive, are better sets, but we 
are figuring on a cheap but serviceable outfit, 
and aluminum is not for us. I might add that 
the set referred to consists of two cooking pots, 
a coffee pot, a frying pan, two of each, cups, 
plates, bowls, teaspoons, knives, forks and desert 
spoons. One pot fits inside the other to make a 
“dutch oven.” Add to this a good quarter ax 
for 65 cents and you are in a position to erect 
your tent and build your fire. 

Probably the most important item in the whole 
outfit is the bedding; even the man who goes to 
the wilderness every year will perhaps not sleep 
well the first night in camp, so do not be discour- 
aged. Sleeping bags do not appeal to me for sev- 
eral reasons, the chief one being their price. 
Perhaps my scheme is as good as any consider- 
ing its cost. Take a piece of water-proof canvas 
six feet wide by seven feet long, with grommet 
holes every six inches around the edge; fold it 
over, making a double piece 7x3. Lace this up 
all around the three open sides and you will have 
a water-proof browse-bag. Stuff leaves or Ss 
into this and you have a dry, soft bed. en 
not in use as a bed this piece of canvas can be 
used for a dining fly or any other thing you wish. 
The reason this bed should be made of water- 
proof canvas is that often the leaves or grass 
used for stuffing are damp. One good, all wool, 
double blanket, costing $4.80, should be sufficient 
covering unless you strike real cold weather, then 
you will need two blankets. The browse-bag can 
be made for about $2.50. So far the total cost 
of the outfit is as follows: 
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or about $16.25 per man. I will not say much 
about the clothing needed for a near-home camp- 
ing trip; all you need in this line are any old 
clothes, and we all have them. If you have any 
woolen clothes that are suitable to use on a camp- 
ing trip, choose them to wear rather than cotton 
ones. If you get wet wearing woolen clothes you 
do not run so much chance of catching cold. Be 
sure you do not forget your woolen sweater; 
this you will find to be a most useful and wel- 
come piece of clothing. If the weather turns 
cold at night you will find that a pair of woolen 
trousers and a sweater make a very comfortable 
pair of pajamas. 

If you should get your shoes wet, and you. will, 
do not dry them before the fire, as they will not 
be comfortable the next time you put them on. 
Fill them with hot pebbles or dry grass. I have 
heard it suggested that hot corn meal be used, 
but as most of us do not carry enough extra 
meal for this purpose, I do not think I would 
try this method. 

Now just what is near-home camping? I mean 
a camp that is within easy distance of where you 
live; a place that can be reached in an hour or 
so by train, wagon or otherwise. A wilderness 
camp means Maine, Canada, or some place that 
costs money to get to and costs more to get 
away from. By getting on a train with your 
outfit partly carried and partly checked in the 
baggage car, you can reach good camping 
grounds within two hours of any city, and the 
railroad fare will not be awfully high. How 
many of us can think of some good place right 
now that we know of not far away, where we 
could set up camp and get fairly good fishing? 
Pick a place with good water near it; that is, 
good drinking water, if possible. If you are in 
doubt about the water, boil it before drinking it 
and you are not running much risk then. Pitch 
the camp on the highest, dryest point you can 
find, and, to make doubly sure, run a trench 
around the tent to carry off water in case of a 
storm. 

Perhaps a few words on the conduct of the 
camp—words, which are not entirely original— 
would be in order. First, as to the’ camp-fire, a 
very important item in every camp. In order to 
make a fire burn right it must have plenty of air 
or draught. If the fire is built difectly on the 
ground it is more difficult to furnish this draught 
and therefore you must build it on a “grate,” 
which may be done thus: Lay two large sticks 
parallel on the ground, and across these place a 
succession of small sticks to form a grate. On 
the latter build your fire. If there is no paper 
handy, birch bark makes an excellent fire 
starter. If it is raining, and you cannot find any 
dry tinder, look for a tree which leans well to 
the south, and crt the bark from the under side. 
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If the outside bark is wet, the underneath bark 
will be dry. Shelter your fireplace from the 
rain and shred this underneath bark. Build the 
fire by laying a stick on either side of the grate; 
these sticks should not be as large as the ground 
sticks; in fact, you must not put bigger sticks 
on smaller ones, but the reverse, lest the fire be 
top heavy and fall over after it has been started. 
The one thing you do not want in the way of a 
cooking fire is a big, burning flame, which you 
cannot approach; neither do you want a smoking 
fire. To cook comfortably—in fact, to cook at 
all—you must have a good, hot bed of coals which 
will last until you are through cooking. This 
means the use of hard wood in building your 
fire. Soft wood coals are easily attained, but 
they do not last long. 

If you are cooking a larger meal, or one that 
requires a long fire, start another fire near your 
cooking fire and replenish the latter from the for- 
mer as necessary. Try to time your cooking so 
that the various dishes will all be done when 
you want to eat them; otherwise you will have to 
eat cold and soggy food, unless you do not mind 
eating your bacon first, your desert second and 
then perhaps your biscuits and potatoes. Try to 
plan a meal before you start to cook it, deciding 
which utensils you will use for each thing and 
about how long each item wil] take on the fire. 
Experience is the only teacher for this lesson. 


Before turning in for the night see that every- 
thing in camp is prepared to stand a storm, and 
then you will not lave to get up in the middle 
of the night and go out in the wet to fix things 
up; you never know for sure when the weather 
will change. See that there are no mosquitoes 
in the tent before you retire; this will insure 
against having to get up and light the lantern to 
kill them later on. Remember that no matter 
how warm it is when you turn in, it probably 
will be good and chilly before sunrise, so have 
something in the way of warm clothes or covers 
near you—do not keep them packed up out of 
the way. 

On every clear day it is imperative that you 
hang your blankets up to air and dry; if you 
neglect this you will find your bed a very cold 
and damp affair in a few nights. Do not close 
up the tent at night any more than is necessary; 
get all the air you possibly can, for that is one 
of the greatest benefits to be gotten from a 
camping trip. 

A very useful article, costing 45 cents, which 
you might add to your outfit, is a folding canvas 
bucket. Be sure to get one with a canvas top 
to it, so that you can carry water in it without 
spilling most of the water as you walk. In the 
daytime rig up both of the “beds” as flies over 
your fire in a case of rain, and over your “dining 
room” if the sun is very hot. You can use the 
lacing ropes on the “beds” in erecting these flies 
However, some extra rope is always handy—even 
valuable at times. 

If you should run into very cold weather, you 
may open the front part of the tent and build a 
good fire out in front; but this is a hard thing to 
keep going all night and takes a lot more wood 
than you will cut for it—no matter how much 
you cut. Try digging a hole in the ground under 
the tent. After turning back the ground cloth, of 
course, fill this hole full of red-hot coals: 
Put your largest cooking pot upside down over 
this, and stop any leaks around this with dirt. 
This makes quite a good tent heater, and lasts a 
long time. 


Let me urge all you fellows who like the out- 
door life, who like fishing, tramping, hunting and 
the camera bugs, too, to make up your minds to 
get an outfit and spend the week ends out in the 
country. Unless you have tried it you have no 
idea how much good it will do you, both men- 
tally and physically; and you will enjoy every 
minute of it. Do not hesitate to buy your out- 
fit, for you will surely use it if you have it. The 
main thing is to find a congenial friend and get 
busy. Spend your vacation this way; it is much 
cheaper than going to a hotel and is a thousand 
times more fun, and better for you. 
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DANGEROUS AT BOTH ENDS 


By S. Allen, Charing Cross, London. 


To return to the old combined weapons that 
were so popular with the old-time European hunt- 
ers who could afford them, the accompanying 
photograph shows three aspects of a flintlock 
pistol and seventeenth century hunting sword. 
This piece is English, with a typically English 
shell guard. 

Ignoring, for the moment, hunters who write 
from high-toned hotels, it may be said the hynt- 
ing sword never appealed to the old sportsmen of 


these islands as it did to the seventeenth century 
Continental hunters. Perhaps chasing your 
quarry into water and then hacking at him from 
horseback lacked the right thrill. For this reason 
such English pieces are rare. 

The military authorities of both France and 
Germany borrowed the idea of a combined sword 
and pistol from the well-to-do hunters of their 
time, and quite a late form (pinfire) survived in 
the armies of both. 


THE SECOND BARREL 


TO USE BOTH CHARGES IS THE ACME OF SHOT- 
GUN WORK AND WORTH YEARS OF PRACTICE 


By L. E. Eubanks. 


BSTRACTLY considered, pulling the trig- 
A ger of a gun is a very simple thing; but 
to pull it effectively at the right time may 
be very difficult under some conditions. If the 
said trigger is number 2, the gun a heavy one and 
the shooter a novice, the second report may not 
materialize at all. By the time the poor tyro has 
regained his equilibrium there is no need for the 
second barrel; the bird is either dead or out of 
sight. 

So small is the percentage of successful sec- 
ond barrel shooters, that many marksmen do not 
use the second—that is, with any pretense at 
speed. They use the piece just as they would a 
single barrel, except that they do not have to 
load as often. This giving up without persistent 
effort is unwarranted. To use both charges ef- 
fectively is the desideratum in shotgun work and 
worth years of practice. Though less than half 
of our field shooters become proficient in the 
“follow up” shot, it is not as hopeless as it seems 
to the neophyte. A bird within thirty-five or 
forty yards is still in your reach, so have a try 
at him, anyway. Persistent effort may bring out 
unsuspected ability; it is certain that “laying 
down” will not. In Germany, it is the rule that 
failure to shoot constitutes a miss. 


Some shooters endeavor to see the effect of 
their first shot before sending in the second. This 
is fatal to all hope of speed; the interval between 
the reports should amount to only a fraction of 
a second, and there is no time for such consid- 
eration. 

The fundamental essential in working for a 
“good second” is to regard the whole thing— 
first, interval, and second—as one effort. The 
second shot should be theoretically made before 
the first trigger is pulled. The interval should 
be reduced to the minimum by overcoming the 
shock of the recoil as far as is possible. Hold 


the gun properly, and in the act of pulling trig- 
ger exert a pressure of the hands toward each 
other. This tends to “block” the recoil—to use 
a boxing term. 

Familiarity with the gun by constant practice 
is all that will cure flinching. Make it a point to 
keep both eyes open; closing them in anticipa- 
tion of the report causes flinching; we always 
fear most what we cannot see. From _ ever 
standpoint binocular shooting is to be preferred. 
The shooter must learn to use his second barrel 
without conscious planning. It is here that a 
psychological principle enters into the business. 
The necessity for quickness with the second bar- 
rel must be impressed on the subconscious mind 
’til the action becomes “instinctive.”. The swing 
must always be finished, and the arms taught to 
act automatically in this respect. While the brain 
is momentarily paralyzed from the first shot the 
hands and eyes must continue the work and fin- 
ish it by “habit’—on the command that has been 
given them previously. The act of walking il- 
lustrates this use of subconscious mentation. It 
is sO easy now that we can walk while thinking 
of other matters, one foot does not have to be 
told to follow the other; but there was a time 
when this was quite a feat. As soon as the con- 
scious mind had taught our feet the “trick” the 
guidance was assumed by the subconscious “in- 
stinct.” 

There are shooters who remain too sensitive 
to the shock of the first report, in spite of all 
training. For these, a long gun will be some re- 
lief; it carries the noise a little farther from 
the head. Another class get so rattled that their 
finger works convulsively and explodes the sec- 
ond barrel without regard to the target. For 
these, about the only adventitious aid is a harder 
trigger. In all cases, this psychological training 
will be of inestimable value in acquiring a de- 
pendable second barrel. 

















THE TOURNAMENT SURF CAST. 


HIS paper is an effort to suggest the best 
— point of aim to be used in delivering a per- 
fect surf cast. 

Let it be understood that what is to be termed 

“perfect” cast is one in which every ounce of 
enerey the caster is capable of imparting to the 
lead is consumed in the most efficient manner to 
attain distance. The energy which one caster is 
capable of putting into the lead may be twenty 
foot-pounds, while another caster may be capable 
of imparting forty foot-pounds, yet both casters 
may be considered perfect if neither wastes any 
of his energy. Obviously the cast of the former 
will be less than that of the latter but that is in 
no wise due to a lack of perfection. 

Speaking from pergonal experience the writer 
succeeded in winning out in several instances a 
few years ago against half a dozen men capable 
of beating him simply because the better men 
were not working in the most efficient manner. 
Then came a tournament in which the six began 
to find themselves and the writer, doing even a 
little better than before, was seventh on the list. 

To-day he can count at least twenty-five men 
on the New York and New Jersey coasts who 
can exceed his work and yet it was better last 
year than ever before. If the end of the present 
season reveals fifty men on that list he will be 
twice as happy as he is with twenty-five. 

In a perfect cast one great earmark must al- 
ways be found. The caster must get his thumb 
off the reel. 

I am aware that the world’s champion does not 
do this. Instead of proving that the statement is 
untrue it suggests that he is capable of doing 
still better work. 

With the reel revolving at a speed equal to that 
of the lead’s flight, thumbing becomes unneces- 
sary, because the reel delivers the line at the 
proper rate and the lead is losing no energy in 
taking it. The revolving spool itself is imparting 
energy to the line and the task of maintaining 
that energy or motion is very light. May it not 
be maintained by a vortex of air forming behind 
the lead? If so then the lead may be likened to 
the projectile shot from the muzzle of a cannon 
and the line may be disregarded in so far as drag 
on the lead is concerned. 

All that remains to be considered then is the 
point of aim. 

Theoretically this is a simple matter. The 
point of aim should be 45 degrees above the 
horizon. 

Energy must be applied to the lead in two di- 
rections. Vertically to overcome the force of 
gravity and horizontally to attain distance. The 
difference of the angle between a verticle line 
and a horizontal line is 90 degrees. All artil- 
lerists know that to attain the maximum range 
for their shells their guns must have an eleva- 
tion of 45 degrees. Therefore, the same fact 
must be true of the surf cast, if the caster gets 
his thumb off the reel: 

If the angle of aim be 45 degrees and the 
thumbing is such that the thumb can be removed 
it follows that one-half of the energy applied to 
a cast goes into elevation and one-half into dis- 
tance. 

This in my opinion constitutes a “perfect” cast 
when the caster exerts the limit of his muscular 
power. I am ready and anxious to be convinced 
that it is not true. I do not say that in a 400 ft. 
cast the lead must reach an elevation of 200 feet 
but that it must be aimed at a point which is 200 
feet above the horizon at a distance of 200 feet 
from the caster. 

Gravity will then transform the right angle 
into an are and the friction of the air on the 
lead possibly will transform the arc into a long, 
parabola. 

However, after all is said we do not know very 
much about the surf cast. There is more to be 
learned. The same statement applies to the surf 
rod; and the makers of surf reels are striving 
year after year to better their products. When 


such reel makers as the Vom Hofe’s, Holtzman 
and Meisselbach are not satisfied to rest on laur- 
els already won it is clear that the future holds 
much in store for tournament casting and the 
development of surf tackle. 


Switcu Reet. 
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DUSK ON THE MARSHES 


By B. C. Tillett. 


IGHT, with her attendant twilight, invests 

the marshlands with something more than 

their ordinary charm. She lends them an 
air of mystery and develops in them béauties 
which are not visible in the glare of day. It may 
be the mystery of silence, it is something which 
can more readily be felt than described. Day’s 
harsher lines are softened; her cruder colors sub- 
dued and refined. In the concealment of dusk in 
those absences of tangible form lies just that 
quality needed to arouse the imagination to wide 
flights; while the gentle revealings of the half- 
light, those slight evidences of the real world, 
serve as guides to check any tendency toward the 
fantastic, and yet to lead our thoughts into the 
realms of pure romance. Out of the gloom the 
mind constructs pictures of pure beauty, which, 
if they are in fact not really there, she feels 
ought to be there; and feeling they ought to be 
there, she constructs them for herself. And so 
she smoothes herself with the loveliness of her 
dusk-born imaginings. 

And how easy it is either to find or imagine 
beauty in places so little man-touched as the 
wilder marshes. Here, as amidst the newly dis- 
covered jungle, beauty abounds. And this beauty 
is of the kind that gains everything from the 
softening touch of nightfall. It is during and 
after the height of summer that we turn with 
greatest longing to the nights. We begin to tire 
of the glare of long days. The flaunting glories 
of leaf and flower become oppressive in their 
monotony. Just as we feel relief in those two 
seasons of change, spring and summer, so for 
the same reasons we find relief in the cool night 

To the house-dwelling man night is merely a 
time of repose. Then his interest in the out- 
side world almost vanishes. He finds the gloom 
dismal, and turns on the light to drive it out. 
On the marshes it is different. Even the house 
dweller, should he perchance take his holiday in 
the neighborhood of lake or river, finds it differ- 
ent. As the life of the daytime ebbs and sinks 
away, another and quite different life awakens, 
and he finds the night as thickly peopled as the 
day. As the sun sinks lower and lower, and the 
afternoon draws to a close, the life on the 
marshes, which tends to flag during the heat of 
mid-day, gains for a time a new vigor. All the 
stillness and quiet are changed into hurry and 
movement. Small flocks of linnets and other 
finches fly hither and thither, chirping and chat- 
tering. Reed buntings appear above the thicker 
vegetation and whistle sorrowfully. The swal- 
lows and martins come down from their high 
places in the upper air, and skim over the water. 
Pigeons drowsily coo in the alder clumps or fly 
lazily toward them. Wrens burst into song. The 
reed warblers creep and flit along the sides of 
the reed beds. 








The sun is rapidly sinking. Long shadows 
stretch across the water. Distant features begin 
to take on those appearances which betoken the 
approach of night. Far away the sinking sun 
may catch its rays upon a window, reflecting it 
in a blaze of light. The woods so lately bright 
with sunshine grow sombre and gloomy. Dis- 
tances grow hazy, and soft clouds take on a 
bright glow as the sun sinks out of sight. 


A little fawn-colored dove coos from a willow 
tree near, in a low, bubbling, musical, croaking 
note. Other doves make answering coos. 
Herons come lazily flapping across the marsh, 
their great arched wings moving in slow time. 
The ducks grow restless and quack and begin to 
fly from pool to pool. A snipe darts up with 
wild cries. The last of the butterflies has 
dropped to the ground and folded its wings for 
the night. The bats appear twisting and turning 
in their weird flight. 

Night is not that silent nothingness that is 
sometimes pictured. The earlier summer nights 
are enlivened by the songs of innumerable birds. 
There are the reed warblers, the hedge warblers 
and the grasshopper warblers, and that most 
wonderful of all songsters, the nightingale. 
There is never any actual silence on the marshes. 
Owls mew or hoot or scream. The curlew and 
other wild fowl utter their shrill cries far over- 
head. Water hens and coots babble in the reeds, 
rats splash in the water, and all around, far and 
near, are sounds unaccountable and weird. 

Deeper and deeper grows the gloom. Only 
a few swa.lows now can be discerned skimming 
the marsh for insects. The sand martins twitter 
away to roost on some highlands. Plovers wail 
mournfully and the faint forms of birds strag- 
sling in to roosting places may sometimes be seen. 
Moths dash past and are gone. The tiny voice of 
the wind comes stealing and creeping through the 
reeds in a whisper, causing the reeds to tremble. 

The light shows the first faint signs of return- 
ing day. There is a slight change in the color 
of the sky. A cock crows and is answered by 
another. The day is breaking. A bird twitters. 
The stars which were bright an hour ago are 
fading. Gradually the light grows. Distant ob- 
jects which were invisible again take form. The 
world is returning to life, there is a feeling of 
being upon the bosom of an immense sea whose 
boundaries are infinitely remote. A heron flies 
away with a scream. The ducks begin to leave 
their feeding places. The sun is about to rise. 
The first breath of the morning breeze sends the 
dewdrops on the reeds tinkling into the water, 
and so, peacefully and with silent steps, comes 
the day, and on every side the birds burst into 
rapturous song. 
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CHANGES IN NEW YORK GAME LAWS. 


Albany, May 6—Game law changes, as all 
amendments to the conservation law are popu- 
larly known, will not be many, judging by pres- 
ent indications. Legislative intent was, however, 
as good as usual and sixty-two bills actually were 
introduced. Of these twenty-three were passed. 

Of these, Governor Whitman, with the ap- 
proval of Conservation Commissioner George D. 
Pratt, signed five during the session, and of the 
18 which became “thirty-day bills” he has since 
signed eight. The fate of the remaining ten will 
speedily develop. 

Of the sixty-two measures which were intro- 
duced, five related to hunting, ten to the deer 
and one to the elk, ten to birds, twenty to inland 
fishing and five to salt-water fishing, four to 
the forests, one to game refuges, two to penal- 
ties, two to dams and docks in inland waters, and 
two to the Saratoga reservation. 

The five new laws signed during the session 
were as follows: 

Chap. 45, Laws 1916. Appropriating $10,000 
for general expenses of the forestry bureau. 

Chap. 77. Adding to Sec. 219 of the law the 
words “Birds or parts thereof collected or pos- 
sessed in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 150,” the object being to permit museums 
and collectors to legally possess the plumage, 
skin or bodies of protected wild birds. 

Chap. 155. Inserting in Sec. 153 of the law 
words giving a majority of a common council 
of any city the authority now possessed by town 
boards to request the conservation commission 
to make desired changes in the close season for 
fish or game. 

Chap. 170. Changing Sec. 323 so that lobsters 
may hereafter be taken in public waters of the 
state “west of a line drawn from Rocky Point 
to Race Rock,” instead of “north and east of a 
line drawn from Gardner’s Point to Orient 
Point.” 

Chap. 257. Transferring to the conservation 
commission the control and management of the 
Saratoga Springs reservation. 

Of the eight bills signed since adjournment, 
the chapter numbers and objects are as follows: 

Chap. 295. Companion bill to that enacted as 
Chap. 257. It deals with acquiring land, pur- 
poses of the reservation and powers and duties 
of the commission in charge. 

Chap. 297. Authorizes county clerks to retain 
their fee for issuing licenses when making re- 
turns to the commission. 

Chap. 298. Gives the commission complete con- 
trol over the building of docks and dams in in- 
land waters. It can hereafter compel the sub- 


This will guarantee construc- 


mission of plans. 
tion of fish-ways. 


Chap. 402. Adds the “European gray-legged 
partridge” to the list of game birds that may 
be imported for sale under license of the com- 
mission . 

Chap. 403. Authorizes buying and selling of 
pike perch from May 30 (instead of May 1) to 
March 1; also, legalizes taking, buying and sell- 
ing blue pike perch and saugers to any extent 
in Lakes Erie and Ontario and the lower Niag- 
ara river at any time. 


Chap. 404. Prohibits taking game from an 
automobile or with the aid of automobile head- 
lights. 

Chap. 405. Prohibits taking game on roads on 


private preserves in the forest preserve counties. 
Sec. 222 of the law now reads: “Game shall not 
be taken * * * on any public highway other 
than state or county highways, within the forest 
preserve counties. 

Chap. 406. Authorizes breeders of domesti- 
cated American elk, white-tail deer, European 
red deer, fallow deer, roebuck, pheasants, mal- 
lard ducks and black ducks for sale to be licensed 
to import them for market purposes into New 
York state on paying a fee of $5 and cort of in- 
spection, subject to Secs. 372, 373, 374 of the law. 


J. D. W. 


Button Law for Hunters in New York State. 

The Governor has also, since the above was 
written, signed the bill, providing among other 
regulations that all licensed hunters must wear, 
conspicuously displayed, a button, at least two 
inches in diameter, to be furnished by the state. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NOTES. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Owing to the heat and dryness of the south- 
west it is by no means an ideal country for hunt- 
ing and fishing. Compared with the section east 
of the Rockies this country looks like another 
world. Outside the cities and cultivated districts 
it is one endless stretch of waste-land composed 
of rocky cliffs, canyons and mesas overgrown 
with cactus, grease-brush and alkali weeds. There 
are no woods except in the mountains. There 
we have the different varieties of pine as well as 
spruce, fir and hemlock. A few oaks, of a kind 
not seen in the East, are also found. There are 
no white oaks, red oaks, hickory, sweetgum, 
maple or other trees in the Pacific west save 
those of a balsamic nature and the cottonwood, 
willow and alder that grow along the streams. 
The: streams are all shallow and full of riffles 
and boulders. The water is, normally, as clear 
as crystal and sweet and pure. Of course, this 





does not apply to the San Joaquin (San Wau- 
keen) which is deep and sluggish and is filled 
with catfish. There are no fish in the mountain 
streams but trout. The only good duck ponds 
that we have are those that have been built by 
man and a few alkali sloughs in the very low 
places in the desert. Along the coast there are 
numerous ponds and marshes that furnish good 
duck and shore bird shooting for those who are 
lucky enough to belong to some good gun club. 
Even here there is no timber. There are no wild 
turkeys,» woodcocks, bob white quails or dusky 
mallards here. Turkeys, Hungarian grouse and 
China pheasants have been planted here but to no 
purpose. They all died or fell victims to the 
many foxes and owls that infest the hills and 
plains. Cottontail deer are unknown here, the 
only varieties that we have being the mule and 
blacktail. The bluejays here are of an entirel 
different variety from those found in the South 
and East. They are of a solid blue color and 
have a different note from the Eastern bird. The 
mountain streams have no turtles or terrapins 
and but few water snakes. The snakes that we 
do have are the various kinds of rattlers, gopher 
snakes and red racers. Rattlers abound. One 
of the worst drawbacks to hunting here is the 
abundance of rattlesnakes. The others are the 
heat and thirst and the cactus. A bird dog or 
hound can never hunt here; it is too dry and 
dusty. We have the valley quail, Gambel’s quail 
and the mountain quail. The first two are fast 
flyers and game from the word “go,” only they 
refuse to lie to a dog. There are lots of mal- 
lards, spoonbills, teal, wigeon, butterballs, red- 
head, canvasback and sprigs. A few jacksnipes 
are killed and the shores are lined with willets, 
godwits, curlews, sandpipers and plovers in sea- 
son. ‘Doves are abundant and farther north the 
blue and Sabine’s grouse are found in the moun- 
tains. Down in Arizona they have wild pigeons 
and white fronted doves and a few harlequin 
quails and the masked bob white. The Salton 
Sea is a good game resort for lovers of the 
choke bore. It is a large lake—nearly 60 miles 
long—in the Colorado desert, formed by the 
overflow of the Colorado and Gila (Heela) 
rivers. I have hunted there a good deal and 
shall be pleased to write the place up for Forest 
and Stream upon request. “REELFOOT.” 


GAME CONDITIONS IN NORTH DAKOTA. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

We have experienced a very cold and back- 
ward spring. Three inches of snow fell night 
before last, and last night the ground froze hard 
enough to stop field work. Prairie chickens win- 
tered very well, but the season thus far has been 
too cold for favorable hatching conditions. Crows 
get a good many prairie chicken eggs, and then 
also many nests are broken up when the farmers 
plow stubble in the spring. It seems to me it 
would be easy to domesticate prairie chickens. 
Where they are not molested they get quite tame; 
in some barn yards in this township one can see 
large numbers of them mingling with the cattle 
and tame fowl all through the winter season. 

Wild geese showed up numerously this spring. 
Saw one flock that must have numbered over 
two thousand; they have mostly gone further 
north now. A flock of about fifty swan passed 
over lately, far the most seen in many years. 

Jos. P. WHITTEMORE. 


AN APPRECIATION OF “‘WOODCRAFT.” 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed find check for settlement of your bill 
for subscription. I am glad to see the Nessmuk 
Corner added to your paper. No doubt he was 
the wisest old guide of all, and there is much 
= valuable information in his book “Wood- 
craft.” 

I am starting soon for a year’s fishing and 
hunting trip and, as always, the very first thing 
that goes into the duffle bag will be “Wood- 
craft.” Without it my trip would be incomplete. 
If I could not take it along, well, I guess I would 
throw up the trip. At present I am reading it 
to my six year old son for bed-time stories, 
greatly to his delight, it being in his line, as he 
calls himself a tough old camper, hunter and 
trapper and is looking forward to our trip in 
the West. P. VospurcH. 

(Continued on page 1012.) 









The Igloo in Which the Party Slept—Caribou Dragged Together a Ss Hunt—This Was Not Wanton Slaughter as the Meat Was Needed 
an 


OVER DRIFTING SNOW CAME THE CARIBOU 
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NOT THE MAIN MIGRATION BUT IT SUFFICED TO FURNISH A HUDSON'S BAY 
POST PARTY WITH A THRILLING HOUR AND A BOUNTIFUL SUPPLY OF MEAT 


son River mingles its muddy waters with 
the sea and is dignified by the name of a 
port, we had broken old winter’s backbone. In 

March a move was made still farther north, to 
the frost-stilled Churchill. With April we her- 
alded the approach of spring, but now as I look 
through my photo album and study a picture of 
huge snowdrifts, white and clean and new-look- 
ing, like our January snow, heaped high to the 
roofs of the police. barracks, I find it hard to 
realize that I took this same photo in the begin- 
ning of the springtime. Surely winter must still 
have been upon the land. There were none of 
the signs of our temperate clime—no budding of 
trees, twittering of newly arrived songsters, or 
trickling of awakened streams. On the edge of 
the Barren Lands the warm season is backward. 

Mid-April found me still farther north, fifty 
miles beyond Fort Churchill. A half hundred 
miles on some trails, particularly more southern 
ones, is considerable of a distance, but on the 
hard-packed, wind-swept Arctic wastes it is cov- 
ered in two days’ travel. And easily so when 
you have well-fed, thoroughbred huskies to haul 
your dunnage, as most of the police dogs are. 
Corporal Walker, a tried tripper of the North- 
west Mounted, was my companion on this snow 
trail. Walybuck, a half breed Neckillingmiut 
Eskimo, who for years at Churchill had drawn 
a special constable’s pay, was our guide. As 
handy men we had taken three of his tribes- 
men, Jimmie, George and Nansen—they had na- 
tive names as well, which can be found some- 
where in my journal. The resident missionary 
at Churchill named them for me, then out of 
Christian kindness spelt them, and I wrote them 
in my diary. There they have rested ever since; 
undisturbed, and Jimmie, George and Nansen 
have sufficed. 

Walker chose the Eskimos, or “huckies,” as 
we soon learned to call them, in preference to 
their Chippewyan Indian neighbors. The latter 
are slow, taciturn and sullen, and not altogether 
reliable, while the “huckie” is always on the 
jump, bright and cheerful, ready with a laugh 
in the face of misfortune, and in a pinch he is 
always where you want him. 

The two days’ run to the Seal River was a 
rather uneventful one. We saw little game. The 
first day Walker got three snow white ptarmigan, 
which made a choice supper for two hungry 
white men. That same day I felt not a little 


O: the shores of Hudson Bay, where the Nel- 





By R. J. Fraser. 


proud of the feat of running down an Arctic 
fox—a little thick-furred beauty—and stopping 
him in his tracks with a charge of duck shot. 
The Arctic fox has not the cunning of his col- 
ored brethren and Walker informed me that 
they are often decoyed and shot. In spite of this 
I still felt elated at my success in bagging this 
one and told myself I had risen a peg or two 
in the huckies’ estimation. 

By three o’clock the sun was well on its down- 
ward path and Waly, pointing to a little clump 
of green spruce a mile ahead that stood out 
darker against the background of scraggy, bare- 
limbed sticks, uttered the one word “Camp.” 

“All right, boy,” answered Walker. The day 
looked young yet, but in that latitude the sun 
has a most disconcerting habit of dropping 
quickly below the western rim and leaving the 
traveler to make his camp in the chill and dark- 
ness of the Arctic night. 

“Camp ho! camp ho!” cried the corporal to 
the weary team. With one accord the intelligent 
animals pricked up their ears and set their gaze 
on the hunters ahead of them who, with a laugh 
and a jest, had broken into a run and headed 
for the thicker woods. The dogs threw them- 
selves into the race and the day’s run finished 
with a burst of speed that left me far behind. 


When I overtook the team they had stopped on 
the lee side of the green spruce clumps and 
Walker had just ordered the natives to build an 
igloo for us. It was a beautiful, calm, starlit 
evening and the tent would have provided per- 
fect shelter. But my companion explained that 
he wished me to have the experience of sleeping 
in an igloo, and I was far too pleased at the 
opportunity to do aught than express my thanks. 

Every year on the annual close-to-nature trek 
you find the camp that is better than the best 
ever. But I have no hesitation in stating that 
that little igloo on the northern snow wastes 
proved by far one of the cosiest shelters in which 
I ever stretched a tired, aching body. The two 
beds made of snow blocks and occupying three 
sides of a rectangle within the circular walls 
were made very comfortable with several layers 
of caribou skin and the tent provided a carpet 
for the floor. A Primus stove, an old, tried 
friend which I had added to our equipment, 
warmed the snow-house so that in fifteen min- 
utes after we had settled our dunnage we were 
able to dispense with our heavy outer clothing. 





I was curious to see what effect the heat of the 
stove would have on the ceiling and expected to 
be drenched by a small shower of melted snow. 
But no such discomfort was inflicted on us. The 
inner side of the dome hardened instead, and 
when we left the snug shelter in the early morn- 
2 had assumed the appearance and hardness 
of ice. 

By the light of a couple of candles Walker, 
who proved to be a first-class chef, prepared a 
meal with the ptarmigan and some shredded 
caribou meat, previously cooked and frozen. I 
had added to the regular police rations a four- 
pound tin of desiccated potatoes, and the odors 
of good things that presently filled that little 
heap of snow blocks would have tickled the 
fancy of an epicure. 

After supper we changed and dried our cloth- 
ing, and as I had brought along three gallons 
of kerosene for the stove, in well-corked lime 
juice bottles, and a quart of methylated spirits 
for priming—the stove, not the hunters—we. did 
not fear to keep the source of heat going. 


That night, surrounded by a halo of blue Vir- 
ginia smoke wreaths, I listened to a first-hand 
account of the trip which Corporal Walker had 
made with the pioneer police squad that three 
years before traveled across the Barren Lands 
from Great Slave Lake to Chesterfield Inlet and 
established the first patrol of that region. And 
Walker is no mean raconteur. When he had 
concluded a most interesting yarn we both rolled 
up in our eiderdown bags and slept like babes. 

Up till two o’clock of the second day when we 
came to and crossed the North River, we had 
along with us a Peterborough canoe, lashed on 
the eighteen-foot komatik. This same North 
River had a bad reputation of breaking up be- 
fore its fellows and unexpectedly hurling its 
winter covering down to the sea. At ten degrees 
below zero we did not relish the thought of a 
ducking and so the canoe accompanied the party. 
We found the ice hard and fast, but as a pre- 
cautionary measure against trouble on our re- 
turn, dropped the canoe on the north bank. As 
Walker said, “In the north country in spring- 
time one never knows when he’ll need a ferry.” 

It was the next day that our exploration tour 
was converted into a hunt. We had broken camp 
—_ tents this time, pitched on the edge of a 
s barren, and had crossed the latter and 
penetrated a fringe of green woods that lines 
the bank of the Seal River. On its southern 
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A Familiar Hudson Bay Post Scene—Without the Husky Dog Travel in the Sub-Arctic Regions 
Would Be Almost Impossible. 


shore we stopped for breakfast. An east wind 
greeted us and snow flakes on the wing were 
now making traveling less pleasant. All attempts 
to light the Primus stove in the open were fu- 
tile, even with a windbreak rigged with the cari- 
bou skins. On several trips I carried a large 
square flour tin with perforated bottom for 
draught in which I set the stove. In a stout 
‘breeze this works well, making lighting the stove 
an easy task and keeping the flame and heat from 
blowing away from the kettle. We had no such 
shield with us this trip, and after several vain 
attempts to get the stove going we set Jimmie 
‘and Nansen to look for some dry timber. 


They didn’t get it, nor did any one of us eat 
a bite of breakfast that day. For scarcely had the 
two huckies started off when Walker’s sharp eye 
noted something moving on the south bank a 
quarter mile to the westward. “Keep quiet! 
look!” he exclaimed, in a low tone, “there’s a 
deer up-stream!” We looked as he directed, and 
through the falling snow, which, as though in 
answer to our unspoken prayer, lessened some- 
what. We saw a big buck caribou step clear of 
the scrub willows on the bank. He paused there, 
a magnificent-looking beast, gray of back and 
flank, and with a neck and belly as white as the 
virgin snow about him. Seen even at that dis- 
tance through the light snowfall, his spread of 
antlers drew our admiration, for, as a rule, the 
caribou of the Barren Lands wear a scraggy set 
of horns, and what was more surprising, the 
mating season was four or five months gone and 
these horns could be only half matured. 

“Is he alone?” asked Walker, anxiously. “Is 
he the first of a herd? Is he the last?” We were 
frantically hauling our rifles from the sled and 
the corporal’s questions were not heeded. I had 
with me an old Winchester 30-30, which I had 
brought along in preference to the heavy Mann- 
licher which was with my gear at the barracks. 
This firearm had seen years of service in my 
father’s hands, accounting for many a buck in 
the forests of the upper Ottawa, and I had yet 
to find fault with it. A 30-30 soft nose slug is 
plenty good enough for moose or bear and I once 
put a hole through a big polar at close range 
into which one could almost shove his fist. 

‘Walybuck had his gun ready first and we 

greed to let him try stalking the deer. He 
slipped into the woods while we anxiously 
watched the animal, who stood still as a statue. 
We wondered how long he would wait thus for 
the wind blew directly toward him and the scent 
of the dogs was strong. 

It seemed ages—it was only thirty seconds— 
before the suspense was ended. The stag threw 
up his head with a jerk and reared as though 
stung, and we concluded that the Eskimo had 
fired. But no sound came to listening ears, and 
into the newly fallen snow of the river level the 


deer plunged and made for the other side. Then, 
from somewhere above us, Waly did fire, but the 
deer only increased his speed. He reached the 
other side, sprang nimbly up the bank, and dis- 
appeared within the shadows of the evergreens, 

“Missed!” exclaimed Walker in disgust. 
“These huckies can’t hit a barn!” 

But suddenly his disappointment changed to 
joyful surprise. At a cry from Nansen we 
looked upstream again and gazed spellbound on 
a sight the like of which is given to few to wit- 
ness. Right on the trail of the escaped deer 
trotted out two more caribou; then came a band 
of six, five does and a handsome buck; and, fol- 
lowing closely behind, jostling and crowding one 
another, came others, the vanguard of a great 
herd. I at once thought of Tyrell’s “hundred 
thousand” and prayed for a chance to use the 
camera. But the falling snow and the dull light 
put picture-taking out of the question. The dogs 
leaped to their feet and howled and tugged at 
the traces till their frantic efforts broke the sled 
free from its frost anchorage and they started 
down the bank. With a curse Walker flung him- 
self at the canoe and turned the load over onto 
its side, just in time to prevent the team’s escape. 
This securely anchored them. 

“Now’s our chance! Come on!” cried the cor- 
poral, all excitement. I was still occupied in 
silent, open-mouthed gazing. “We can pick a 





few out of that bunch if you hurry,” he added, 
and handed me my box of shells. I emptied them 
into a pocket, when “crack!” went Waly’s rifle 
and I turned in time to see an antlered head rear 
above its fellows and then one of the caribou 
rolled out of line and stiffened by the side of 
the trail. 

“First blood!” exclaimed Walker, and the two 
of us tore down the level surface of the river, 
making no attempt at keeping under cover. The 
huckie’s shot had startled the herd into greater 


‘action, but before we got within range Waly, who 


had the start of us, had picked off two more. 
Then Walker halted and got one with a beautiful 
shot at three hundred and eighty-two yards, ac- 
tual measurement. 

“Pure luck,” he insisted afterwards. “Give me 
your luck, then,” I said; “I would be more than 
a little proud of it.” Another of the huckies—it 
was Jimmie—was close by me and had a service 
carbine. We both fired after Walker and both 
missed our marks. Jimmie chuckled gleefully 
at our failure and fired again, point blank, at the 
swiftly moving mass. His chuckle grew to a 
roar of delight as a gray-coated beast stumbled 
in its tracks and the one closely following it 
tripped and fell over its prostrate mate. As the 
caribou recovered its feet three of us, louking 
for a sure thing, chose it for a target, and three 
bullets went home, as we afterwards ascertained. 
There was little hope of escape for any beast 
that paused in its flight with that battery turned 
upon it. 

Of course we had been advancing between 
shots and were now within two hundred yards of 
the continuous stream of shaggy flanks and toss- 
ing horns that in endless flight whirled across 
the river. The snow, too, had almost ceased to 
fall, but I didn’t know that till afterwards, when 
Walker told me. Had I noticed the fact I would 
surely have run back for the camera, and, of 
course, missed the rest of the hunt and probably 
have been too slow to get a single exposure. 

The stampeding beasts were traveling like the 
wind and all this was taking place in less time 
than I can tell it here—one might form a fair 
estimate of the time from the fact that Walker 
fired thirteen shots in all, about as fast as he 
could pump them, refilling the magazine once, 
between his first shot and the passing of the 
last caribou.. As I remember it now, it was like a 
sudden squall of wind bearing’ down on us, to 
roar and tear its way by, leaving dead calm and 
silence in its wake. 

To redeem my first miss I took my time and 
picked off a big fellow. Because of both sexes 
bearing antlers it was almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish between them when in motion, though 
the horns of the females were somewhat finer 





Once a Day Only, No Matter How Hard the Work, the Dogs Are Fed Their Ration, Usually 
’ Frozen Fish, But in the Farthest North, Meat. 











and smaller. But I spotted this buck on the rear 
flank of the column just as he emerged from the 
woods, and when he. was.-right abreast of -me 


and showing the biggest- mark I got him fair--. 


behind the. shoulder. - He was. making his best 


time at. that point and I was not a little prod’ 


of the shot. 9 


This satisfied me, for the hunt was now be- 


coming slaughter, rather than: sport. The’ ani- 
mals were breaking from the ranks and scatter- 
ing at the sight of their fallen mates and sheer- 
ing off from us as they came onto the river. 
Many left the woods far upstream, others turned 
in midstream and ran swiftly up the middle, to 
plunge into the woods on the north. bank a half 
mile above the crossing. One actually came our 
way—I can’t say he charged us, for he seemed 
to have lost his head and was running wild. 
There was a shout from the huckies and several 
shots were fired point blank in his face. They 
missed him and he swerved back to the others 
and made the woods in safety. 

But not a one turned back. All tracks lead into 
the north. 

Walker and the huckies still fired and brought 
down six more after I°had shot my last. They 
had in mind the summer’s menu of traders’ pork. 


The bulk of the herd were past and now but 
a scattered two or three broke from the woods. 
These had already sensed their peril and with 
lots of room in which to manoeuvre came into 
the danger zone with a flying start. Only one 
fell to a lucky shot of Waly’s. But it was hard 
to look on and keep a rifle idle and the tempta- 
tion to pump lead at a heaving, glistening flank 
proved too. much for my finer sensibilities. “T’ll 
pot the next one,” I said. Walker and the guides 
would do also, I knew, as a matter of course. 

He came, shot out of the woods as though 
impelled from a catapult, and his leap from the 
top of the south bank carried him well out into 
the trampled, blood-stained surface of the river 
snow. Gad! how he traveled! A volley from 
four rifles greeted him, but the lead never raised 
a hair. We fired again, yet he never stopped. 
Another volley and he had leaped to and made 
the other bank. Then, and then only, did he 
pause. It was but for the period of a heartbeat 
and no doubt he was only balancing after his 
uphill leap. But to us it seemed like’a challenge 
and all four fired again. The caribou sprang, 
not upward as does sometimes a stricken deer, 
but ahead, and the woods had him safely in their 
keeping. “Well done!” I murmured, and was 
not sorry that the gallant beast had run the 
gauntlet safely. We knew he must have sprung 
just that saving fraction of a second ahead of 
our pulling trigger that gave him the start on 
the bullets. But the huckies swore that they felt 
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Tyrell’s “Hundred Thousand”—From a Photograph Taken by J. B. Tyrell in the Barren Lands 


the Guardian Spirit of the Land Animals brush 
their guns aside and they prédicted that the kil} 
was over. This, as usual, with a chuckle. Spirit 
or bad marksmanship, the caribou had made good 
his escape and the hunt was certainly over, for 
though we waited and watched the woods for 
another, none appeared. 

Walker laid his rifle down and fished in his 
pockets for his pipe. “We were certainly lucky 
to intercept them,” he said. “What a bully hunt 
it made! We missed both the first and the last, 
but we must have picked out a dozen in between. 
Let’s count ’em.” 

The tally was fourteen, with six stags among 
the number. I went back to where the corporal 
had fired his first, his “lucky” shot, and paced 
the distance to the caribou. Three hundred and 
eighty-two yards! Good shooting, that! At a 
word from Walker, three of the huckies com- 
menced hauling the carcasses towards the bank, 
for the meat would have to be cached among the 
trees. 

I suggested having the dogs perform the heavy 
work, but was told that the strength of the whole 
party would not be equal to holding the wolfish 
brutes back and that they would tear the game 
to pieces. As I listened I heard the team, where 
we had left them anchored, howling their lungs 
out. I went for my camera and found the dogs 
leaping wildly in their harness, crazed by the 
sight and scent of the fallen caribou. Their wolf- 





Another View of the Herd—lIt Is Estimated That Three Hundred Thousand Caribou Passed This 
Spot Within Two Days and Then They Were Still Coming. 


ish snarlings and bared fangs, the foam-flecked 
jaws and treacherous green light in their eyes 
told me that the wild hunting blood of the wolves 
which had siréd them was uppermost and the 
blood lust was coursing through their veins. Not 
a little alarmed, I gave the brutes a wide berth 
and approached the sled from behind. Then I 
extracted the camera in a hurry. 

When I rejoined the hunters I found that Waly 
had made a short trip on the trail of the herd 
following some blood markings and had just re- 
turned with the news that a few hundred yards 
from the river a big stag lay dead, with a bullet 
through his lungs. One more we added to the 
score. 

Fresh venison steaks sizzled in the pans that 
night and there was great feasting in the land. 
The four natives sat late into the night, for the 
Eskimo, like his copper-skinned brethren, makes 
a business of his eating, and first, last and all the 
time attends strictly to the business. Half a 
deer carcass went into their house that evening 
and the following morning four oily, radiant- 
faced Eskimos emerged empty-handed. And no 
venison was left within. 

After considerable scouting we found four 
dwarfed evergreens bunched together and fifteen 
feet above the snow a platform was built and 
thirteen of the caribou cached thereon. 

We did not turn back from the North River, 
but traveled the remaining twelve miles farther 
on our course. Our way led through sparse 
woods in which the tree growth, stunted birches, 
willows and spruce, became ever rarer, and, with 
each succeeding mile into the north, shrunk in 
stature, till they were but leafless shrubs. The 
twigs and branches snapped in our hands as 
though dead and perpetually frozen. Each yard 
ahead our range of vision grew appreciably 
greater. Finally, shortly after noon, we came 
to the last lone outpost, a scattered bunch of 
leafless shrubbery. Beyond was nothing but snow. 
“The Barrens,” remarked Walker quietly. To- 
ward the west a dark line showed which he in- 
formed me was the edge of the tree grawth and 
somewhere within its shade the caribou were 
making their way. Due north and to the east- 
ward as far as eye could see no object showed 
on the faint line that separated snow and sky. 
But for the rolling hummocks one might mistake 
the picture for that of the frozen sea. 

Yes, though April, it is still. winter here, I 


. thought, and then though my gaze wandered over 


a snowclad waste, bare and treeless, I called to 
mind a picture of this same land in late August, 
when the short sub-Arctic summer is at its height, 
and decided, as others before me had, that the 
“Barren Lands” were wrongly called. For the 
name is a misnomer when applied to a land where 
grow in profusion numerous luxuriant grasses, 
beautiful anemones and the Athacasca rose, wild 
(Continued on page 1023.) 
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A British Columbia Grizzly—Note the Elk Horn on the Ridge Pole—A Good Moose Head From the East Kootenay—Not to Be Won Every Day. 


AFTER SHEEP AND GOATS IN EAST KOOTENAY 


WITH A FEW INSTRUCTIVE REMARKS FOR GENTLEMEN WITH THAT “MYSTERIOUS 
SOMETHING” IN THEIR BLOOD, AND STOUT HEARTS AND LEGS TOCARRY THEM THERE 


OR the information of those gentlemen with 
F that mysterious something in their blood that 

attracts every nature lover, whether rich or 
poor, and finally lures them from home to seek 
the haunts of game, near or far, in the wilder- 
ness, I will try to give in detail my experience 
of a trip in the open season of I915. 

Accompanied by a native guide we left our 
base camp on the Kootenay River on the morn- 
ing of September 1. A small tent and five or six 
days’ provisions packed on two horses, with two 
to ride, completed our outfit. 

Our hunting ground was about half way up 
Canon Creek, which heads sixteen miles or so in 
a spur of the main range of the Rockies. Fording 
the Kootenay, we crossed the valley to the Ver- 
million on the east side and forded that also near 
the mouth of Canon Creek. After some hunting 
around for the old Indian trail up this creek, as 
it is barely discernible from disuse, we finally 
picked it up and followed its windings for some 
two miles, the valley gradually contracting until 
we reached the mouth of the canon. And a 
veritable canon it is, with vertical walls running 
up to 300 feet; shutting out the daylight in places. 
For the next four miles the bed of the creek be- 
came the trail. 

Near the entrance to the canon we 
came on a saline “lick,” which on examination 
showed signs of being recently visited by several 
ewes and lambs, while nearby was the torn-up 
skin of a full-grown sheep killed. the previous 
winter—when down on the lower benches—by 
a cougar. 

Remounting, we crossed the creek, which 
brought the mouth of the canon into full view 
and with it—two goats standing on a projecting 
ledge—one of six. 

Certainly a beautiful shot for either rifle or 
camera, I thought inwardly, as I quietly but 
quickly dismounted, rifle in hand, as I had not 
the latter handy. Judging the billie’s range at 
150 yards, he described a half downward circle, 
the next second, from the impact of the bullet, 
tried to regain his balance, failed and dropped 
straight into- the creek before he had become 
fully aware of our presence. The nannie craned 
her neck after her disappearing mate, then in 
our direction as though asking for an explana- 
tion, finally wheeling round as though on a pivot 
and away for the higher regions. She was quite 
safe to have stayed. 

The time was 10.45 A. M. when, according to 


By Ubique. 


some writers of sporting books, goat (and sheep) 
should be lying snugly tucked up in their beds 
at snow or timber line, having their usual mid- 
day nap, which, to say the least, is very mislead- 
ing, as it depends entirely on environment. That 
is to say—in a little hunted and less frequented 
territory, all game feels perfectly safe to move 
freely about, high up or low down throughout 
the daytime. 

Hence, when hunting in these places one must 
be prepared without being surprised to meet 
with game of any species in entirely opposite 
places to those “laid down” rules for the guid- 
ance of amateur sportsmen: Meeting these goats, 
for. instance, so far below their natural- habitat 
at that time of the day, is only one of many 
similar cases I have met with during thirty years 
hunting in the Rockies. 

As the weather was still warm and blowflies 
numerous, we were obliged, after dressing the 


billy, to anchor carcass and skin in the ice-cold 


creek until our return. 

We then lunched-and started off up the canon, 
the horses stumbling and staggering over hidden 
boulders under the rushing water throughout its 
entire length. Arrived at its head at last, the 
valley widened out again, with here and there 
little meadows of (still) luxuriant grass and wild 
pea vine. Giving the horses a little time to feed 
and rest, we examined the southern face of the 
bald tops and sides with the glasses and* made 
out a band of five goats crossing the field of 
vision just above timber line. Five balls of 
snowy white showing up to the naked eye on a 
sun-baked ground, backed by slate-colored rocks, 
as plainly as a full-rigged ship on a-summer sea, 
and feeling just as safe! Certainly old Mother 
Nature modeled some strange animals, of which 
old world looking—Haploceros Montanus—is not 
the least. 

Musing thus, I turned to the creek for a drink, 
to find it badly “riled up” where a few moments 
before it had been running clear as crystal. 
Though both moose and wapiti spoor besprin- 


- kled the meadow and bars, we knew they could 


not possibly cause such a muddy state of the 
water running over pure gravel, but that it was 
a grizzly having his usual mud bath in a marshy 
side stream not far up. Having no time, how- 
ever, at our disposal to pay Ursus H. a surprise 
visit, we remounted to complete our last leg to 
where we intended to camp for our sheep. hunt— 


some couple of miles further up—before dark. . 


This was in a little meadow, an old camping 
place of the one-time famous hunting tribe—the 
Stonies. Bunches of Tepee poles, rotten with 
age, lay scattered around over a large area. As 
the meat par excellence of the redman’s culinary 
department is that of wapiti and bighorn, some 
bitter fights were waged in the past between this 
tribe; the Kootenays and the Sheepwaps for 
possession of this splendid waptiti and sheep 
territory as a winter hunting ground. 

The Stonies are now and have been for two 
decades residents of the neighboring state of 
Alberta, and are not allowed to hunt in British 
Columbia, while the remnants of the other two 
“oer are living peacefully in the Columbia Val- 
ey. 

Early next morning, lightly but. warmly 
dressed for the stiff climb ahead, we started up 
a narrow “wash-out” with-a gradual ascent for 
the first 1,500 feet or so, passing another “lick” 
that also showed signs of ewes and lambs. 

About 10 A. M. we reached timber line (7,000 
feet), perspiring freely and “burning up” the 
oxygen for twenty feet around us. We came out 
at the bottom of a large basin, some couple of 
miles across, scarred with ridges and ravines as 
regular as an oyster shell and crowned above 
with a mass of jagged rock towering up to 10,000 
feet. Keeping well under cover we scanned the 
basin carefully over. Away to our extreme right 
near the sky line of a narrow pass, a large band 
of goats was still feeding, but no sheep. Never- 
theless, they were present, but their pelage 
blended so perfectly with their yellowish sur- 
roundings of sun-baked grasses and many tinted 
shale, that we failed to see them; yet, as 
subsequently learned, they were in plain sight. 

The goats were forgotten as quick as seen— 
for the present at all events. My whole atten- 
tion was centered on one object—to secure one 
more trophy of the grandest game in America! 
Why? you ask. Because some beasts may hide 
away in dense timber, while others again may 
sneak out at dusk, but the gallant bighorn lives 
out in the open, trusting to his marvelously keen 
sight and scent to protect him. And no beast is 
better able to take care of himself, nor more 
difficult to stalk. 

Above me on the treeless ridges and among 
the gray, bare, ragged rocks, where the winds 
blow and curl in puzzling eddies, driving the 
light. dust and shale in swirling clouds, was his 
home. Winds that. are never still, never constant 
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in any one direction, so that it heralds the hunt- 
er’s coming from every quarter of the compass, 
calling for caution and patience, in particular, to 
assure success, is what makes the bighorn, in my 
humble opinion, the grandest game on the conti- 
nent. 

Leaving our cover we crawled up a nearby 
ravine, passing over a well-worn trail used by 
both sheep and goat, and showing the fresh spoor 
of a cougar, until we reached y & shallow head, 
several hundred feet above our starting point. 
Peeping over very gingerly, we examined the 
fairly level ground running along the base of the 
towering rocks. Disappointed at not finding any- 
thing there, I swung my head round to examine 
the ridges to my left and slightly below me and 
found my eyes resting on a ram. 


Not a moment was to be lost. Racing down 
the ridge, across the intervening bottom and up 
the next ridge, out of breath, we peeped: over 
with our eyes on the very rim. There he stood 
on the next ridge broadside on, and with him 
several more ewes and lambs. He was the only 
ram in the band, at least, that I could see, so 
there was no choice. Watching my opportunity 
and allowing for 250 yards I fired. The shot 
struck near his fore feet; the second passed un- 
der him and the third caught him through the 
shoulder, sending him plunging over the ridge 
out of sight. But I knew patience had had its 
reward, for the sharp “smack” of the bullet told 
where it hit. 


On inspection his head proved to be below the 
average, which runs from 14% to 16% inches 
for the East Kootenay, though larger heads have 
been reported, but not having seen them I can- 
not vouch for the accuracy of the statement. In 
one sense I was disappointed, naturally, while in 
another I was not, as the oldest and finest rams 
are not with the ewes in September, though they 
may be close around. Therefore, the getting of 
this ram in the midst of a band of ewes was 
an exceptional piece of what may be called “hun- 
ter’s luck.” But this luck is the exception and 
not the rule, as many sportsmen have discovered 
when too late. 


For instance, last season two different parties 
hunted in the East Kootenay—one party over the 
same range as myself—in September, and failed 
to see a single ram. 

About the middle of October a third party 
arrived and secured a very fine ram. 


Another gentleman writes in a well-known 
magazine on his failure to secure a ram in Sep- 
tember: “For eight days we fine-tooth combed 
the surrounding country and searched every 
mountain side and valley with our field glasses, 
but no use; the bighorns were not to be found.” 


I can quite believe it. Neyertheless, the rams 
were there, though the hunters did not—in all 
the above cases—see any. I can assure them that 
more than one band of rams saw them! 

Why? you ask. 


Because sheep, from a sex point of view, are 
not gregarious throughout the summer and early 
fall months. The oldest and finest rams are 
alone, higher up and further back in the daytime 
among the bare, ragged rocks from where they 
can lie securely and see you, but where it is 
most difficult for you to see them, and if you do, 
to approach within sporting rifle range. That is 
the reason why so many failures are recorded for 
September, coupled with the fact that the major- 
ity of guides are deficient in the knowledge and 
experience, through lack of interest and, there- 
fore, observation as to the nature and habits 
of sheep, where they are to be found in the open 
season, or how to stalk them when found. Now 
it is very obvious that if outside guides are em- 
ployed—as is very frequent—failure must follow. 
Hence, intending sportsmen should be careful to 
see that their guides are native to the territory 
they intend to hunt over. 


Carrying the skin, head and meat of the ram 
we reached camp about an hour before dark. 

Next morning we started back to our base 
camp, picking up the billy on the way, a short 
but very successful trip. 
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Illustration by the Author. 


By W. Livingston Larned. 


Wake up, Friend Guide, the day is old; 
The stars have run to cover, lad. 
Dawn’s cheeks are pink, and, fold on fold 
The Morn unrolls her charm, b’gad. 
How can you nod, when, in the east 
Time glints the topmost of th’ hills? 
Let’s have our bit-o’-bacon feast, 
And rush th’ trout of yonder rills. 


(That desk in town fair makes me sick, 


When thoughts go blund’ring back to it. 


Too soon, th’ same old daily trick; 
And jobs one never likes a bit.) 


Wake up,‘Friend Guide, can’st whiff th’ air, 
*Tis perfumed with a dash of pine. 

The lungs drink deep a welcome share, 
As tho’ each gulp of it were wine. 

White gleams the tent against massed fir, 
Smoke weaves its faint web, spider-like, 


And, in the thicket, strange things stir, 
—Get going, for th’ love of Mike! 


(The desk in town—I see it now, 
Piled high with drab, disputed bills. 
And Jenks, accountant, shows me how 
To count th’ debit up in mills.) 


Wake up, Friend Guide, it’s time to skip— 
Skeedaddle—shoulder rod or gun; 

The game will give Your Nibs th’ slip 
If we lag longer, from th’ fun. 

Oh, joy of this, great open world; 
Its vastness and its rugged might; 

And yonder, Dawn’s red flag unfurled, 
(Gosh ding it, how these chiggers bite!) 


(That desk in town—the anvil grim 
On which I pound out ‘salary; 

Man bites th’ hand that’s feedin’ him; 
So lay those molar marks to ME.) 


HANDY CALENDAR FOR SLEEPY CAMPERS 


A USEFUL TABLE WHICH GIVES THE HOUR OF SUNRISE 
THROUGH THE. DIFFERENT MONTHS OF THE YEAR 
By C. E. Beyer. 


Old=Sol to the brookside has to do some 

tall hustling to get there- before the Old 
Fellow. The Old Boy is used to getting out early 
and doesn’t need an alarm-clock to wake him a 
few hours before the necessary time. But the 
fellow who wants to leave town early, get all 
the sleep he can and yet be early enough to get 
the early feeders must needs have some kind of 
an alarm,even then he is going it in.the dark 
and has no idea as to when Old Sol is: going to 
be on the job. Sure he forgot to look at the 
paper; other fellow ought to have done it too; 
the result—too.dark to fish. Why not have a 
handy time-table-of the dates when the sun rises? 
Evidently this was a: momentous question with 
our old friend, Thomas Best, of Tottenham Hale 
—“excellent ‘teception for anglers at Brother 


To man who thinks that he is going to beat 


Patrick’s in that village’—for, being in the habit 
of visiting the grounds early he hit upon the 
scheme of making a table of sun-rises, With 
this as a first aid you can bet that Thomas was 
right there with the rod; he was there first and 
had time to find all the good spots on the Thames, 
Lea and other rivers, even though he had to walk 
most of the way—and the roads were long and 
weary in those days. 

In the eighth edition of Best’s “Concise Trea- 
tise of the Art of Angling, 1808,” in which he 
states; “I-have been careful to avoid all new- 
fangled rules,” we have the table. Although I 
have taken the rules regarding the method of 
use of the table, the times have been changed to 
that of the present time and will no doubt be 
found useful to some brother angler who wants 
to get out early and try them before breakfast. 


TABLE OF THE SUN-RISES FOR Every Tuirp Day oF THE YEAR. 


Day 2 5 8 II 
January ....... 7.24 7.24 7.24 7.24 
February ...... 7.10 7.00 7.03 7.00 
March ......... 6.32 6.28 6.24 6.18 
PCT 5 ee 5.44 5.38 5.33 5.28 
May ....... voce 457 4-53 4.50 4-57 
SUNG cn ccmetes 4:31... 4.30 4.28 ~ 4.28 


October ....... 5.41 6.01 6.04 6.07 
November ..... 6.31 6.35 6.40 6.44 
December ..... 7.06 7.09 7.12 7.15 


“To know the sun’s setting you need only sub- 


tract the rising from 12. For instance: The 
sun rises Jan. 2 at 7.24, which subtracted from 
12 gives four hours and ‘sixteen minutes, which 





14 17 20 23 26 29 
. ; 7.20 7.17 7.15 7.1 
6.56 6.53 6.48 6.44 6.39 6.3 
6.13 6.09 6.03 6.00 5.54 5.50 


; 6.51 6.54 6.59 7.02 7.05 
7.18 7.19 7.20 7.21 7.22 7.23 


is the time of the sunset—or 4.16. To find the 
length of the day double the setting; for the 
length of the night, double the rising.” Try it~ 
on yourself and on the fellow pictured above. 
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THROUGH THE LAKELANDS OF QUEBEC 


A JOURNEY INTO A REGION SELDOM VISITED FROM THE OUTSIDE AND WHERE THE WILDER- 
NESS IS STILL PRIMEVAL—THE POETRY OF PORTAGE HERE BECOMES AN EVERY DAY REALITY 


By B. C. Cobb. 


This is the second and concluding installment of an account of a canoe trip starting in the 
Gatineau region, about 125 miles north of Ottawa, and terminating at the Lake Kagebonga Post of 
the Hudson Bay Company, at the Height of Land. It involved a journey of more than 300 miles by 
water, with many portages, and took the pariy through a country that is seldom visited from the 


outside —Ed.] 


Monday, September 13—Made two more por- 
tages on the Seize River; then up Grasshopper 
Creek into Grasshopper Lake, which does not 
amount to much. I tried for trout but caught 
instead one shovelnose pike. After crossing 
Grasshopper Lake we portaged again one mile 
into the Gen de Terre River. This is a real 
river of considerable breadth and with many 
falls and rapids. We ran two rapids success- 
fully. About twelve miles down we reached the 
Lepine Farm, of the Edwards: Lumber Company. 
There we met Jack Reynolds, the keep-over man, 
who was quite an interesting character. He 
looked like a western cowboy and we found that 
he was an American and had served three and 
one-half years in the United States Regular 
Army. He had fought in the Spanish-American 
War in Cuba and had served in the Philippines 
and also was in China during the Boxer up- 
risings. He said he had been in Canada ten 
years and with the lumber company four or five. 
He is a man of considerable ability and well in- 
formed. He had quite a library and spoke in- 
telligently on many subjects. 

We spent about an hour with Reynolds and 
at 3:15 P. M. started on down the Gen de Terre. 
Frank and Sam were ahead and when they had 
gone about seven miles they sighted a big black 
bear swimming across the river. He was too 
far away for a shot but they paddled fast and 
just as they were getting within range the bear 
reached ‘the shore and disappeared into the 
woods. They landed the canoe and Frank got 
out, rifle in hand, and went into the woods after 
the bear. The place he landed happened to be a 
point around which the river took a sharp bend. 
Frank could hear the bear going through the 
bush ahead of him. He called tu Sate to bring 


the canoe over, which Sam did with considerable 
speed. Just as Frank and Sam got the canoe 
into the water the bear appeared on the point at 
the bend in the river. He was about a thousand 
feet away and Frank did not dare to shoot for 
fear of hitting Paddy and Joe in the second 
canoe. The bear did not stay on the point long 
but instead jumped into the water and started to 
swim for the opposite shore. Frank and Sam 
launched the canoe and paddled fast and just 
as the bear came out of the water and was 
climbing up the bank Frank shot twice but missed 
him. It was an exciting chase without result. 

We camped at this point for the night. It 
rained a little during the afternoon and just as 
camp was being prepared it came down hard. It 
is very nasty in camp when it rains, particularly 
when it rains hard. We had been having very 
good weather most of the time, so no one did 
any kicking. We traveled about twenty-five 
miles and were still eating pork and beans, which 
were our mainstay throughout the trip. We had 
shot few birds and had not stopped to do much 
fishing. 

Tuesday, September 14—The morning was 
sultry with fog and mist and millions of black 















flies, which was rather unusual for that time of 
the year. They stung and bit just the same, much 
to our annoyance. Dave and I started out ahead, 
and after paddling down stream for about three 
miles we sighted a moose peering through the 
bushes at a bend in the river ahead of us. This 
was the sixth or seventh moose we had seen but 
he like the rest made off very quickly. 

At two o’clock we reached the Cojean Rapids. 
located about a mile above where the river emp- 
ties into the Gatineau. These rapids are the 
worst on the river and no one essayed to run 
them except Joe and Dave. They took their 
bags out and started down with empty canoes. 
Joe had the big canoe and therefore the advan- 
tage. He made the trip all right, but shipped 
considerable water. Then came Dave, with one 
of the light canoes. He got along splendidly until 
he reached the lower, and by far the worst rap- 
ids, when the canoe caught in a swirl and over 
it went. Dave and the canoe disappeared from 
sight in the rushing waters, but only momen- 
tarily—I should say for about half a minute— 
when up they came, old Dave on top of the 
canoe, which was bottom side up. The only thing 
Dave lost was his axe and his hat. The hat we 
later recovered below the rapids, along with my 
pipe, which I dropped out of my mouth in my 
excitement. Dave, aside from the wetting, was 
unhurt, which was very lucky. As usual, he 
took the incident in a good natured way. 

We reached the Gatineau River at three o’clock 
and paddled down stream about six miles and 
at 4:30 pitched camp for the night. During the 
afternoon it cleared with the sun very hot and 
the flies awful. We used no tents this night, for 
the stars were alight and the moon, which was 





Looking Up Wolf Lake, Rarely Visited by White Men—Brook Trout in the Bras Coupe Lake Country—Home Again—The Author's Cabin on Bras 
Coupe Lake. 











nearly in its first quarter, was shining 


brightly. We traveled about twenty-five 
miles. 
Wednesday, September 15.— Paddled 


down the Gatineau four miles to the mouth 
of the Mina-Mang Creek; then up the 
creek for a mile into a small lake called 
the Abitabe, where Frank got a fine mal- 
lard duck. We crossed the Abitabe and at 
9:30 Joe started across country for Mike 
Heafey’s shanty to get a team to haul our 
dunnage across to the Desert River. At 
three o’clock Joe got back, but not with 
Heafey’s team. Heafey said the road was 
so bad he would not, put his horses on it 
and I guess he was right insofar -as the 
condition of the road was concerned. Joe 
had, however, gotten another team from 
Martel’s shanty, so we started out. It 
took us two hours and thirty-five minutes 
to get to Martel’s. The road was a terror, 
up over a burnt mountain grown over 
thickly with second growth. The moun- 
tain seemed literally infested with bears 
by the signs we saw. Arrived at Martel’s 
at 5:35. Joe said it was only four miles. 
I will bet, if a speedometer was put on it, 
it would register between eight and nine. 
We had traveled twenty miles. 


Thursday, September 16—We left Mar- 
tel’s at seven o’clock and got the canoes 
into the river at 7:30; then down the 
Desert for fourteen miles to the mouth 
of Bras Coupe Creek. We paddled, poled 
and waded up the creek eight miles to 
Little Bras Coupe Lake, which is a lake 
at the lower end of the Bras Coupe 
Hunting and Fishing Club Preserve. The 
Bras Coupe Creek is a mountain 
stream, rapid running and full of falls 
and rapids. It is a trout stream, 
but a terror to navigate. It took us five and 
one-half hours to get up the creek and the por- 
tages were so many we did not count them. To 
add to our misery it began to rain about three 
o’clock and kept it up hard until after six o’clock. 
Everyone was soaked, not only by the rain, but 
from wading the stream. 


Coming up Bras Coupe Creek we picked up 
half a dozen partridges, which went very nicely 
the next day with the mallard duck we had got- 
ten the day before. There were deer tracks 


without number all along the creek and Dave 
and I, who were ahead, saw two, one a doe which 
came out of the woods only about two hundred 
She stood and looked at us 
I raised my hand, at which the 


feet ahead of us. 
in amazement. 
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Looking Down the Gatineau River—Hundreds of Miles 
From the North It Rolls, to Pour Its Flood Into 
the Ottawa. 


beautiful creature was off with a bound with 
her white flag bobbing. Traveled twenty-three 
miles. 

Friday, September 17.—During the night the 
wind shifted to the north and the morning broke 
clear and ‘cold. We fished Little Bras Coupe 
Lake in the morning and picked up a few bass 
for supper. We had not as yet had any frost, 
not since the latter part of ‘August, but the 
leaves were beginning to-turn, mostly the birch 
and maple. In the afternoon Paddy and-I went 
trout fishing in Bras Coupe Creek. We caught 
enough for breakfast, and this was all we wanted. 
This was the best thing I found on our trip, for 
it gives us on our preserve, in addition to lake 
fishing, a beautiful rapid running stream full of 
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trout. Camped for the second night on 
| Little Bras Coupe Lake, with moon and 
stars shining brightly. 
| Saturday, September 18—We paddled 
across Five Mile Lake, one of the prettiest 
lakes of the Bras Coupe Club’s preserves 
and then went on to Bras Coupe Lake 
proper, arriving at my cabin on - Bras 
Coupe Lake at 1:30 o’clock. We had a 
remarkably pleasant trip. We saw a great 
country, although we did not see much 
game and did little fishing. The game 
season, however, was just beginning and 
we made such fast time and so few stops 
that we could not have expected anything 
very different. We found exerything in 
the cabin O. K., and it looked mighty com- 
fortable. We were well content to eat our 
supper there that night and to turn in 
early into the ,comfortable little bunks 
against the wall. 

Our story would not be complete with- 
out a little description of our men: 

Good old Dave Howe, our head guide, 
was, as usual, fine, thoughtful and care- 
taking. No job was too hard for him and 
his cooking kept us going strong three 
times a day. Dave is American born, 
raised from good old stock in Maine. He 
knows the woods thoroughly, is a crack 
shot, a good fisherman, and an all around 
man. 

Paddy Ryan, a fine type of Canadian 
Irishman, was also splendid. Paddy was 
born and raised in Maniwaki, where he 
and his brothers own a large farm. Paddy 
has, however, spent considerable time on 
exploration and surveying trips with Gov- 
ernment and railway officials. He has 
also been a gold prospector in the porcu- 
pine country. He knows the woods thor- 
oughly, was capable and agreeable in every way. 

Joe Fraser, a half-breed, with Scotch father 
and Indian mother, was a big fine looking fellow. 
Joe stood at least six feet two and weighed two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. He could lug 
a good load and did. 

Sam Dumont, a full blooded Algonquin Indian, 
was also O. K. Sam had worked for me several 
times before and was, as usual, quiet and atten- 
tive all the time. 

We traveled altogether approximately one 
hundred and forty-four miles on the trip north 
and two hundred miles coming down, a grand 
total of three hundred and forty-four miles. We 
crossed twenty lakes and navigated five rivers 
and streams. 














Do Fish Feel Pain? 
& gpagermy ty a correspondent writes 


us, asking this question. No definite an- 

swer can be forthcoming, for the good 
and sufficient reason that no one knows. But we 
may deduce from the thousands of instances and 
experiences encountered in the angling world, 
that fish, like all lower orders of the animate 
creation, lack the sensibilities that characterize 
the more highly developed species. 

This is not to say that pain is non-existent in 
fishes, for fish have sensitory nerves and, there- 
fore, feeling. Forest and Stream has printed in- 
numerable stories of fish, taken with hooks lodged 
in their mouths, some but a moment before the 
successful capture. Almost every angler can re- 
late tales of this nature, and more than that, of 
fish very seriously wounded having given abso- 
lutely no indication of a feeling of pain or dis- 
comfort. 

These stories are true, but they are all based 
on the conclusion that a continued seeking after 
food is evidence that pain is lacking. Now even 
human beings, wounded, will not always refuse 
food. Where it is not forthcoming from the 
hand of attendance or sympathy, effort will be 
made to supply the demands of nature. 

It is foolish, perhaps, to compare fish with 
highly organized man, but it is best to put this 
question on a basis where it can be discussed 
from a proper standpoint. 

We know that fish have no brain to speak of; 
their nervous structure is elementary. Nature has 
implanted in fishes two dominant impulses—to 
feed, and to reproduce their own kind. These 
prevail over everything else—in fact anything else 
is lacking. Hunger and the breeding instinct 
drive the fish. 

A fish hooked in the bony structure of the 
mceuth cannot feel much, if any, pain. The nerve 
structure there is lacking. As a matter of fact 
there is not much nerve structure in the anatomy 
of the fish, aside from the main centers of com- 
munication. Probably the greatest degree of sens- 
ible suffering that a fish can experience is to be 
taken from the water and left to die in the air. 
That, however, is needless torture. No angler 
worthy the name is ever guilty of a crime of this 
sert. He is careful to despatch his catch prompt- 
ly and as mercifully as possible. If through care- 
lessness, laziness or callousness he does not do 
this, he does not belong to the chosen brother- 
hcod. Anathema should be his dole. 


The Government’s Niggardly Policy 

HE Agricultural Appropriation bill, which 
= passed the House finally on May 2, carried 

an item of $25,000 for the maintenance of 
bird and game reservations. This was an in- 


crease of $4,000 over the amount originally 
named in the bill, and credit is due Representa- 
tive Edmund Platt of the 26th Congressional 
district, New York, for having persuaded an un- 
willing Congress to grant even this slight con- 
cession. 


We are not acquainted with Mr. Platt’s 


politics—that does not matter in this connection 
—but it is a pleasure to record that he labored 
earnestly to get more money for this important 
work, and though results were meagre, the fault 
was not his. Possibly had the great outdoor 


public of the United States given him some de-. 


gree of support, the shameful neglect of Con- 
gress to do its plain duty would not have been 
allowed to pass almost unheeded. 

Think of it! The 68 Federal game and bird 
reservations, with the Nation Bison range of 
Alaska, the Jackson Hole elk refuge in Wyo- 
ming, the 4,000 acre game preserve on the Wind 
Cave National Park in South Dakota, together 
with other important projects, are to be main- 
tained on an appropriation of only $25,000. This 
is less than $400 for each park or refuge. The 
testimony of Dr. T. S. Palmer, who appeared 
before one of the Congressional committees, was 
to the effect that the sum was utterly inadequate, 
and that one large reservation off the coast of 
Georgia had been abandoned because of lack of 
funds. Also the Laysan Island reservation in 
the Hawaiian Islands was visited last year by 
poachers, who killed some 300,000 birds, mostly 
albatrosses, for their plumage. This great reser- 
vation has no warden, and the same is true of 
many smaller refuges. 

Considered from an economic standpoint alone, 
the activities of bird life are supposed to save to 
the farmers of this country more than five hun- 
dred million dollars annually. But Congress, 
aside from a handful of members, does not seem 
to have the slightest conception of this fact, or 
if it entertains some dim ideas on the subject, it 
conceals them successfully. 

The same Congress, however, is getting ready 
to pass a $39,000,000 river and harbor bill, carry- 
ing appropriations so extravagant that even 
case-hardened politics revolts against some of 
them. When one million dollars can be thrown 
away on a stream that army engineers report 
will require the drilling of artesian wells to make 
navigable, and keeping in mind that the eight 
hundred and fifty million dollars expended up to 
this time by the Government on waterways has 
been largely wasted, the neglect and indifference 
of Congress in the matter of wild life conserva- 
tion appears all the more glaring. 

Game and birds have no votes, and by the same 
token it is beginning to look as though their hu- 
man friends have none either, or if they have, 
they do not care enough to exercise their privilege. 


The Shelter Island Deer Case 


EW YORK has been stirred up more or less 
of late over what is known as the Shelter 
Island deer situation. Shelter Island lies 

at the eastern end of Long Island Sound, west of 
Montauk Point and a short distance north of the 
island proper. 

Many years ago a wealthy resident of Shelter 
Island began to breed deer in a private park. 
Some of the animals escaped and under favor- 
able circumstances the number increased rapidly, 
particularly. so because of the protective laws 
which prevented their slaughter. The farmers 
and gardeners of Shelter Island have complained 
that the deer have been ruining crops. The pro- 
tests became so loud, and from an economic 
standpoint were so well justified, that the New 
York Game Conservation Commission issued an 
order that the deer should be rounded up and 
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exterminated by the state game wardens. Mr. 
George D. Pratt, chairman of the Commission, 
himself an ardent sportsman, deplored this de- 
cision, but confessed that the state had no money 
to capture the deer alive, even if that were pos- 
sible, and the only relief to the suffering agri- 
culturists was to kill the deer. This led to equal- 
ly loud protests from individuals, sportsmen’s 
clubs, etc., and such a flood of letters and tele- 
grams poured in to the Commissioner’s office that 
the order was rescinded and another substituted 
to the effect that if private contributions suffi- 
cient to cover the cost could be raised, the state 
would endeavor to capture the deer alive and 
transfer them to the Adirondacks or other suit- 
able places. 

We are sorry to say that despite the efforts 
of state wardens and volunteer assistants but few 
deer have been captured and the chances of suc- 
cess seem slight. Quite a number of the animals, 
driven to the shore of the island, plunged into 
the water and swam to the Long Island main- 
land and escaped. It was estimated at first 
that at least two hundred deer were running wild 
on the island, but this number is probably ex- 
aggerated. No question has been raised that the 
animals were a nuisance to the farmers. Still 
there is a feeling of regret that one of the most 
interesting colonies of wild life in the East is 
thus being broken up. Wild life is disappearing 
too rapidly as it is. However, it is certain ‘that 
the state will not resort to extreme methods 
until every possible means of getting the deer off 
the island alive have been attempted. 

The pleasing part of the whole situation—if 
indeed there can be anything pleasing in a matter 
that may call for the sacrifice or even the break- 
ing up of this band of beautiful creatures—is the 
demonstration that under proper circumstances 
game can be propagated and made to increase, 
even to the point of infringing on civilization. 

If as a last extremity the deer have to be killed 
we hope that it will be done under the auspices 
of the state itself, and not in the brutal way that 
Connecticut is trying to correct an alleged simi- 
lar situation, with a law that permits people to 
shoot deer indiscriminately in season and out of 
season whenever the animals are found on culti- 
vated lands. 


Eighteen States Have “‘Buck’’ Laws 


OVERNOR WHITMAN of New York has 
‘ vetoed the bill permitting the shooting of 
does. The bill by the amendments pro- 
posed gave protection only to fawns, for it pro- 
vided that during the open season a person might 
take one deer not less than a year old, of either 
sex. In his memorandum Governor Whitman 
said: : 
“No person can conceive of a surer way of 
exterminating deer than that provided under the 
proposed bill which permits the killing of the 
breeders. I believe that the genuine sportsmen 
oi the state are in favor of the retention, with- 
out change, of the present so-called ‘buck law.’ 

“In eighteen states, including New York, the 
killing a female deer is prokitneed by law. For 
New York to step out of this column of states 
would, in my judgment, be a long step backward 
in the matter of conservation, and.I believe that 
this state cannot afford to offer such an example 
as this to the world. 

“The number of hunting fatalities in this state 
is considerably lower than in states without such 
a law as the present one, the theory being that a 
hunter who has to look carefully enough to as- 
certain whether the animal at which he is about 
to fire has horns is not likely to mistake another 
hunter for a deer.” 














THE REAL CONSERVATION OF TROUT 


AN ARGUMENT ADDRESSED TO STATE AUTHORITIES AND ALL 
INTERESTED IN THE PRESERVATION OF OUR BEST GAME FISH 
By Charles Zibeon Southard, Author of “Trout Fishing in America,” Etc. 


HE following suggestions for the proper 
conservation of trout are offered for seri- 

ous consideration to certain states in the 
northeastern section of the United States, namely, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, M u- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode sland, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. It does not require 
any great amount of acumen, nor study of the 
‘existing laws governing the taking and killing 
of trout in most of these states, to realize that 
some concerted action along the lines of real 
conservation is absolutely necessary, and that, in 
as short a time as possible. 

Speaking of the states mentioned, as a whole, 
it is to be regretted that the trout inhabitants of 
many of the fishable waters have been greatly 
depleted and in not a few cases practically exter- 
minated. That this situation was inevitable, un- 
der the conditions existing for many years, 
should have been almost a foregone conclusion 
and recognized alike by the anglers and the au- 
thorities of the different states. While the situa- 
tion as we find it to-day is not all due to the 
state authorities nor yet all due to the anglers, 
nevertheless, in a great measure, the anglers 
themselves are directly responsible for the deple- 
tion of this species of game fish The anglers of 
yesterday needlessly and wantonly killed many 
trout; the anglers of to-day kill many more than 
they should; and the anglers of to-morrow, if 
they wish to preserve the sport and _ species, 
should kill but few. 

What we require to-day is that new and wise 
laws be enacted which not only will protect the 
trout and increase their propagation, but will 
enable, within reasonable limits, anglers to enjoy 
the sport of trout fishing and at the same time 
provide for the continuance of the sport in the 
years to come. A fair and thorough considera- 
tion of this subject has been delayed so long 
that now it has become imperative that something 
should be done to prevent a bad situation from 
becoming worse if not incurable. What is past 
and gone is beyond recall, but the experience 
gained and the lessons taught from past mistakes 
ought to enable better results to be accomplished 
in the future. While it is to be expected that all 
anglers will not approve nor like some of the 
suggestions offered, yet changes (legal or other- 
wise) adjust themselves after a little and few 
complaints are heard. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
twenty-five per cent. of the trout angling fra- 
ternity will offer dissenting voices after the situ- 
ation is thoroughly understood. 

As the trout fishing laws stand to-day in the 
various states mentioned they are far from satis- 
factory as a whole from nearly every standpoint. 
Each one of these states has different laws gov- 
erning the taking and killing of trout, a fact 
which is most unfortunate because their interests 
are or should be the same; then again the condi- 
tions do not warrant such a divergence and the 
laws do not accomplish what is desired by all— 
intelligent and real conservation Time and ex- 
perience, almost always, determine what is best 
to do in most things and the question of con- 
servation of trout, as well as other game fish, 
and the laws governing their taking and killing 
are no exception to the general rule. For that 
reason, when considering this question, it is well 
to determine wherein the present laws are faulty 


and insufficient to meet the present day condi- 
tions. Conservation amounts to nothing unless 
it conserves, and real conservation can only be 
brought about by the combined efforts of all the 
interested parties giving the subject thorough and 
proper attention along practical as well as scien- 
tific lines and without prejudice, to the end that 
“The greatest good for the greatest number” will 
be accomplished most effectually. 

It is essential in order to achieve the best re- 
sults that the different states should work along 
the same. lines and enact as far as possible the 
same general laws for the protection and taking 
of trout. 

The laws governing the taking and killing of 
trout (meaning thereby, brook trout, brown trout, 
rainbow trout, steelhead trout, and red throat 
or cut-throat trout) in the states at the present 
time, except in special instances, cover the fol- 
lowing points: 

The open season. 

The limit for length. 

The limit for number and the limit for weight. 

License or no license. 

The open season varies in all of the nine states, 

The limit for length is the same in eight states 
(6 inch.s). 

The limit for New Hampshire varies (5, 7 and 
10 inches). 

The limit of trout that can be taken and killed. 

Three states have no limit of any kind. 

Three states have limit as to number. 

Two states have a limit as to weight only. 

One state has limit as to number and weight. 

Two states (Vermont and New Jersey) exact 
a license fee; the others do not. 


The present day conditions of the trout supply 
and trouting waters in the section already men- 
tioned are due to one or more of four primary 
causes, namely: 

Ist. The indiscriminate cutting away-of the for- 
ests, the trees, shrubbery and foliage along the 
water courses from the smallest brook or stream 
to the larger waters. The inevitable result has 
followed; the character of the streams has 
changed; the volume of water flowing is les- 
sened owing to greater evaporation, so much so 
that to-day in many instances streams that only 
a few years ago had many trout inhabitants con- 
tain but a “paltry few” and these have ceased to 
propagate owing to the changed conditions. 

2nd. The pollution of the streams and water- 
ways from factories along their banks which dis- 
charge various kinds of refuse, acids and other 
poisons that are not simply injurious to trout life, 
but positively annihilating. 

3rd. The laws governing the taking and kill- 
ing of trout that have been in force for several 
years and offering but little and in many cases 
no real protection for the trout. 

4th. The anglers themselves, who in many 
cases, but not all, have paid but little attention to 
“fish laws” and whose sole desire has seemed to 
be to kill as many trout as possible without any 
regard as to whether or not they were eaten, fed 
to the hogs and hens or used as fertilizer. 


The time has arrived when new trout fishing 
laws should be framed and enacted that will 
bring about real protection for both the fish and 
the anglers and result in true conservation. 
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Suggestions as to Features That the Laws 
Should Cover. 


1st. Every resident and non-resident angler in 
each state should pay a reasonable license fee 
yearly. : 5 

end. All states whose interests are practically 
the same should enact similar trout laws. 

3rd. The limit of trout that may be caught and 
killed in one day by one angler should be very 
greatly reduced and the limit determined inde- 
pendently for each method of angling. 

4th. The same “open season should be estab- 
lished for all states in a given section when their 
interests are alike. 

sth. The minimum length of trout that may be 
caught and killed should be different for the 
different methods used in capturing them. 

6th. Special laws should be made to cover un- 
usual conditions existing in the different states. 

7th. Each state should be divided into districts 
in which, during the “open season,” a sufficient 
number of fish wardens should be employed to 
see that the fishing laws are not violated. 

8th. The fines and penalties for violating the 
fishing laws should be such that anglers would 
respect the laws and help to have them lived up 
to by all fishermen. 

oth. The hours for trout fishing should be from 
one hour before sunrise to one hour after sunset. 
Night fishing should be prohibited. 

As the situation stands to-day Vermont and 
New Jersey exact license fees for fishing, and 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York and Pennsylvania 
require no license fees, except that in New York 
non-residents have to pay a fee to fish in the 
Niagara River. i 

Every sportsman should be not only willing 
but anxious to do his share in protecting and 
supporting the sport in which he is particularly 
interested. There is no logical reason why every 
angler should not pay a license fee yearly for 
the privilege of enjoying a sport which the states 
ought to protect and maintain at or above par. 
To properly protect and maintain the sport of 
inland fishing costs considerable money ; the per- 
sons, therefore, who are especially benefited 
should (and rightly so) contribute their share 
toward the expense. : 

If trout fishing is to be continued and trout, 
not to mention other species of game fish, are 
to be properly protected and propagated, the time 
has arrived when more money should be spent 
for this purpose, and it is up to the anglers them- 
selves to help the different states solve the prob- 
lem of what should be done in order that the best 
results may be obtained without any further de- 
lay. 
Mere hatcheries are necessary so that greater 
and better stocking of the trout waters can be 
had, and the division of each state into districts 
with better and more fish wardens to see that 
the laws are obeyed in every particular, is also 
just as necessary. These are two important rea- 
sons why more money should be spent and why 
the favored ones, the anglers, should do every- 
thing in their power to aid and abet the respec- 
tive states in a financial way. 

The license fee decided upon both for residents 
and non-residents should be of sufficient size, 
without being burdensome, to bring a substantial 
return to the state. Taking everything into ac- 
count, i.e, what the state can accomplish in pro- 
tecting its fish inhabitants and the benefits that 
will accrue to the anglers, it would seem that a 
license fee of $1.00 per year for residents and 
$2.00 per year for non-residents, and in addition 
thereto the sum of 10 cents for a license coin, 
thus making a total yearly fee for resident an- 
glers of $1.10 and for non-resident anglers of 
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$2.10, would be wise and proper to establish. It 
goes almost without saying that such fishing 
license fees would aid materially both the states 
and anglers in properly solving the problem of 
how best to establish true conservation 

So far as the section comprising the New Eng- 
land States, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, is concerned, the same general laws 
governing the taking and killing of trout should 
apply equally well to all, except in particular 
cases when special laws should be passed to meet 
the unusual conditions. 

The brook trout is a native; it is the indigen- 
ous Charr or trout found in all of these states 
which has very justly and rightly been called 
“the most beautiful fish that swims.” As the 
brook trout is a native and as it far exceeds in 
number all of the other species found in these 
states, it would appear as if it were entitled to 
the greatest consideration when formulating new 
laws for the protection and conservation of trout. 
Especially when everything that is done for the 
brook trout will serve just as well for all other 
species of trout, except the Sunapee trout, the 
Dublin pond trout, the Blue Back or Rangeley 
trout and the Lake trout, all of which should be 
protected by special laws. 

The brook trout is a cold-water breeder; it 
spawns in the late fall or early winter; as this 
is an undisputed fact, it is apparent that the 
spawning season comes around earlier in the wa- 
ters of northern Maine than elsewhere. For 
this reason, if no other, it would seem as if the 
more southerly states could, in all reason, sub- 
scribe to an “open season” which has proved ad- 
vantageous for many years in the most northerly 
state. 

The restricting as to the size, weight and num- 
ber of trout that could be legally taken in one 
day would surely apply equally as well to one 
state as another, provided the limits were wisely 
determined in the first place, which ought to be 
easily and satisfactorily accomplished. 

Probably, all things considered, the most im- 
portant feature in relation to proper conservation 
of trout which should be determined after most 
careful investigation is how to prevent the need- 
less waste of trout each year by the anglers them- 
selves. As the laws in the different states stand 
now the number of trout one angler can kill in 
one day is altogether too large, and it can be 
materially reduced without depriving anglers of 
the enjoyment of their sport in a reasonable and 
rational manner. 


The time has arrived when anglers who 
fish game fish for number must be satisfied 
with a lower limit. 

If the limit is not made less as soon as possible 
one of two things must inevitably follow, either 
the sport of trout fishing will die a natural death, 
owing to the exterminating of the species, or a 
“close season” extending over a long period of 
years in most of the states will have to be en- 
forced. 

Is it not better then to reduce the permissi- 
ble limit of catch per day rather than to be 
forced to accept one of the two alternatives? 


While new laws governing the catching and 
killing of trout should not be enacted for the 
benefit of any one class of trout angler because 
the small boy with his alder pole is entitled to his 
rights. just the same as the fly-fishing angler with 
his split bamboo rod, there are, however, certain 
well established facts in relation to trout fishing 
which make it necessary, for the good of all 
anglers, that the limit of catch in one day should 
be differently governed for each method of fish- 
ing. 

Having fished for trout in many states for over 
twenty-five years, and having given much time 
for the past twelve years to the study of their 
habits and conditions under different circum- 
stances, as well as to the investigation of the 
laws of the states where trout fishing is to be 
had, I feel that I can speak with some degree of 
authority upon the subject. 

There are three well recognized methods of 
trout fishing, and they are bait fishing, trolling, 
and fly-fishing. 

When trout are caught by the bait method 


ninety out of every hundred so caught if re- 
turned immediately to the water will eventually 
die because the hook (and generally a good-sized 
one) has reached a vital spot. When trout are 
caught by the trolling method fifty out of every 
hundred so caught if returned immediately to the 
water will die because the hook or hooks have 
fatally injured them. On the other hand, when 
trout are caught by the fly-fishing method, only 
one in one hundred so caught if returned imme- 
diately to the water will die. This is because the 
hooks in ninety per cent. of the cases being small 
do not reach any vital spot; and when medium- 
sized hooks are used, owing to the nature of the 
method, trout are uninjured because they are 
hooked in the lips or the tough part of the mouth. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the fly- 
fishing method is the least destructive and is the 
most skilful; that the bait method is the most 
destructive, yet requires considerable skill, and 
that the trolling method, while not as destruc- 
tive as the bait method, is markedly so and re- 
quires but little skill. Therefore, as the bait 
and trolling methods are responsible in them- 
selves for the killing and wasting of more trout 
many times over than the fly-fishing method, it 
should be self-evident that there is urgent need 
of restricting the use of these two methods as 
far as possible consistent with fairness to all 
anglers. 

In relation to the limit of trout that may be 
caught and killed in one day, the following gives 
the situation as to how the law stands to-day in 
the nine states in the section named heretofore: 

One state has limit of 25 trout, or 15 pounds. 
( Maine.) 

Two states have no limit of number, but have a 
—— limit. (Vermont, 5 lbs.; New York, 10 
bs.) 

Three states have limit for number, but no 
limit for weight. (New Jersey, 25; Connecticut, 
30; Pennsylvania, 40.) 

Three states have no limit for number or 
weight. They are: New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island. 

After seriously considering and analyzing these 
figures for a day’s catch, is it not to wonder that 
the sport of trout fishing has lasted as well as it 
has under such adverse conditions? Just con- 
sider for a moment what it means to have a daily 
limit of 25, 30 and 40 trout, or even a limit of 
10 pounds in weight with no limit for number 
and then what a no limit at all means! 

Is it strange, then, that many angling sports- 
men are awakening to the realizing sense that 
something must be done to preserve the sport 
and that real conservation, in part, means regu- 
lating the taking and killing of ‘trout according 
to the methods used in capturing them? 

The daily limit that should be established for 
the taking and killing of trout by the three radi- 
cally different methods of fishing should not be 
determined without much thought and careful 
consideration based upon the best information 
and experience that is obtainable. 

From my study and investigation of the sub- 
ject I beg leave to suggest that the following 
limits, if established, will be fair and just and at 
the same time will prove advantageous alike to 
the anglers and the different states interested. 

Bait Limit. 

The daily limit for trout that can be taken and 
killed in one day by the “bait method” shall not 
be over ten fish; the total weight of the trout 
shall not exceed seven pounds, except that it shall 
be legal to take one trout if it exceeds seven 
pounds. 

Trolling Limit. 

The daily limit for trout that can be taken 
and killed in one day by the “trolling method” 
shall not be over three fish; the total weight of 
the trout shall not exceed ten pounds. except that 
it shall be legal to take one trout if it exceeds 
ten pounds, and if one or two trout have been 
caught that do not weigh over seven pounds, then 
one more trout can be taken. 

Fly-Fishing Limit. 

The daily limit for trout that can be taken and 
killed in one day by the “fly-fishing method” 
shall not be over ten fish; the total weight of 
the trout shall not exceed seven pounds. except 
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that it shall be legal to take one trout if it ex- 
ceeds seven pounds 

Note—When fishing by the bait or trolling 
method each trout that is caught shall be killed 
and counted as one of the legal limit allowed 
for one day provided that it is over the legal 
limit for length. 

Note.—When fishing by the fly-fishing method 
the angler may catch and not kill as many trout 
as his ability will permit, provided after he has 
taken his legal limit all others are at once re- 
turned to the water unharmed. 

Note.——No angler shall have in his possession 
at any time during the “open season” more than 
the daily prescribed limit of trout for the method 
he has used in catching them. 

Note.—“In his possession” shall be deemed to 
mean trout that the angler has caught and not 
disposed of that may be at his home, camp, 
hotel, on his person, or elsewhere. In other 
words, if an angler catches and kills ten trout to- 
day and disposes of five trout, and has on hand 
five trout to-morrow, the number which he can 
catch and kill that day is automatically reduced 
to five trout. . 

Note.——Each method of catching trout should 
be restricted to such waters as are prescribed 
by law. It will be found in all states that on 
certain waters all methods can be allowed, on 
some waters two methods can be allowed, and 
on other waters only one method should be al- 
lowed. Each state will have to decide this ques- 
tion for itself. 

Note.—By restricting certain waters to certain 
methods the trout will be better protected and 
each class of angler will also have protection 
and ample opportunity for enjoying the sport 
of trout fishing in his own way. 

The length of the “open season” for trout 
fishing is a subject that requires more than ordi- 
nary consideration, especially as the nine states 
in question all have different limits at the present 
time. 

THE “OPEN SEASON” AS IT IS TO-DAY. 
For Brooks and For Ponds and 


State Streams Lakes 

LS ae Ice out to Sep. 15....Ice out to Oct. r 
New Hampshire..Apr. 1 to Aug. 1....Apr. 15 to Sep. rf 
Vermont ......... Apr. 15 to Aug. 31....May 1 to Aug. 31 
Massachusetts ...Apr. 1 to Jul. 31....Apr. 1 to Jul. 31 
Rhode Island.....Apr. 1 to Jul. 15....Apr. 1 to Jul. 15 
Connecticut ...... Apr. 1 to Jun, 30....Apr. 1 to Jun. 30 
*“*New York..... Apr. to Aug. 31....Apr. to Aug. 32 
New Jersey....... Apr. 1 to fur 14....-Apr. 1 to I 14 
Pennsylvania ...Apr. 14 to Jul. 31....Apr. 14 to Jul. 31 


***First Saturday in April. 

In trying to arrive at what should be the length 
of the “open season” it is well to leave out of 
consideration such waters and species of trout as 
have had and will continue to have “special” 
laws for their protection and to consider only 
the waters and species that come under the gen- 
eral trout laws. F 

Probably all those interested in this subject 
(assuming they are familiar with the facts) will 
agree that the “open season” should close earlier 
on brooks and streams than on ponds and lakes. 
For those who are unfamiliar with the facts, it 
may be well to say that trout in the vast majority 
of cases, when they can, leave the ponds and 
lakes (often called “still waters”) for the brooks 
and streams, to spawn. 

Although the spawning season comes around 
earlier in the more northerly states than else- 
where it is seldom that the act of spawning 
actually takes place before October roth to 15th. 
The trout, however, begin to arrive at the spawn- 
ing beds about or shortly after September 15th, 
when they clean and prepare the beds for use 
at a later date. For these reasons, if no others, 
the “open season” should close on brooks and 
streams at an earlier date than on ponds and 
lakes, in order that the propagation of the spe- 
cies will not be disturbed and the best results 
will be attained. The ending of the “open sea- 
son” on brooks and streams now varies from 
June 30th in Connecticut to September 15th in 
the state of Maine, a difference of two and one- 
half months As the earlier date applies to the 
more southerly state of the two, would it not 
seem as if something were radically wrong with 
one of these “open seasons” laws? The varia- 
tions in the “open season” laws of the different 








states, while undoubtedly enacted with the best 
intentions, were probably in some instances the 
result of individual and not collective investiga- 
tion of the subject, otherwise it is almost im- 
possible to comprehend how so many different 
views upon the same subject could exist and be- 
come laws in such a comparatively small section 
as is covered by the states in question. 

If a license fee for fishing is established in the 
northeastern states and the proper limit for size, 
number and weight of trout that can be taken 
and killed in one day also is established, then in 
most of the states, if not all, a longer “open 
season” should prevail in all fairness to the an- 
glers and to the establishing of intelligent con- 
servation laws. It is not the length of the “open 
season” that is dangerous to conservation or 1s 
unwise in its application. If the habits of trout 
are not interfered with there is no logical reason 
why an angler who cannot take the time to enjoy 
the sport of trout fishing before August or even 
the first half of September should be deprived of 
his pleasure or the state deprived of the fishing fee. 

Because one state is farther north than an- 
other does not in itself offer any valid reason 
why the laws should be different for the same 
species of fish, unless it can be conclusively shown 
that their habits and propagating traits are de- 
cidedly different in the different states. The 
fact that one state covers a larger area in square 
miles and has a greater or less population than 
some other state can hardly be said to form a 


correct basis upon which the length of the “open °* 


season” should be determined, although it is true 
that some states have more trouting waters than 
others. 

Experience of years has clearly demonstrated 
that anglers who cannot enjoy the sport of trout 
fishing in their “home” state because the laws are 
such that they are unable to avail themselves 
of the pleasure during the prescribed “open sea- 
son” will go to other states where they can fish 
and there gladly pay a non-resident’s license fee. 

To establish a longer “open season” in all the 
states except the state of Maine does not mean 
that more trout will be taken and killed in these 
states than is the case at the present time, pro- 
vided, of course, the limit for size, number and 
weight is properly restricted. 

Considering all the facts relating to this point 
it would appear that logically the “open season” 
for trout fishing on brooks and streams might 
be from April 1 to September 15 inclusive, ex- 
cept in the state of Maine where it should re- 
main as it is at present from the time the ice 
goes out of the fishable waters to September 15. 
For ponds and lakes the “open season” might 
well be from the first of April or from the time 
the ice goes out of these waters to the thirtieth 
of September, inclusive. 

In the past the legal limit for size (length) of 
trout that could be taken and killed has not been 
wisely determined, and for that reason new laws 
covering this point should receive careful con- 
sideration before they are enacted. The: limit 
for size in all but one state (N. H.) is now 
placed at six inches when caught by the bait or 
fly-fishing method. Investigation will disclose 
that this limit has not proved satisfactory from 
the standpoint of conservation, which was to 
protect the young trout from being killed. It is 
the young trout that must be protected to the 
fullest extent if the best results are to be ob- 
tained, and this can only be accomplished by 
establishing different limits based upon the kill- 
ing effect of the method used in catching them. 
When trout are fished for in brooks and small 
streams by the bait method many are caught 
that run from four to nearly six inches and un- 
der the law as it stands to-day these small trout 
have to be returned to the water. 

Ninety per cent. of such trout will surely die 
due to the injuries they have received from sim- 
ply being caught; because, from the very nature 
of the method used, the hook has penetrated a 
vital spot such as the root of the tongue, the gills 
or the gullet. This result is not ‘the fault of the 
angler but of the method, and for that reason the 
laws governing its use should be such as will” 
reduce to a minimum the needless killing of trout 
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It Is to the Interest of the State As Well As the Anglers to Preserve These Waters. 


when this method is employed. To accomplish 
this desired end the limit for length should be 
made five instead of six inches and the angler 
should be obliged to kill and count as one of 
his daily limit for number all trout caught that 
are five inches and over in length. It is only by 
some such law being rigidly enforced that small 
trout can be properly protected in waters where 
the bait method is allowed. Too much considera- 
tion cannot be given to this question if real con- 
servation is to prevail so far as the brook trout 
and other species are concerned. 


Trout caught by the fly-fishing method are sel- 
dom injured; and carefully kept records for 
over ten years show that not more than one 
trout in one hundred ever dies which is caught 
on the fly and immediately returned to the water. 
With the fly-fishing method there is no needless 
killing nor injuring of trout and for that reason 
the limit for length should be increased from six 
to eight inches. 

As the average size of trout caught by the 
trolling method is very much larger than the fish 
caught by either the bait or fly-fishing methods, 
the limit for length can be very properly placed 
at twelve or even fifteen’ inches. 


Special laws should be enacted to cover at 
least three conditions that now exist, and it may 
be found that other conditions will be such as to 
call for similar laws. The conditions are: 

Ist. Where the present laws are not sufficient 
they should be changed so as to afford better 
protection to such species of trout as are peculiar 
to the waters of certain states. 

2nd. For the protection of certain waters that 
have been but recently stocked and where nat- 
ural propagation in these waters is not fully 
established. 

3rd. For the protection of such waters as are 
naturally propagating areas, but where the sup- 
ply is limited and cannot be materially increased 
by stocking. 

Each state should be divided into districts and 
the size of the districts should be determined, 
not according to the area of each state, but 
rather according to the distribution of all pro- 
tected fish in the fishable waters. No district 
should be so large but that two fish wardens 
could properly look after it during the entire 
“open season.” 

In order that such laws can be drafted everv 
true trout angling sportsman should lend a hand 





so that the entire trout angling fraternity can 
present to the proper authorities of the different 
states a reliable and comprehensive plan of pro- 
cedure. 

Remember that the interest of each state is 
precisely the same as that of the anglers; there- 
fore, it is up to the anglers to work together, 
without prejudice, and to determine after care- 
ful consideration just what the new trout laws 
should embrace. So that the matter can be 
properly gotten under way without unnecessary 
delay, I respectfully request that each angler 
and angling association interested in trout fish- 
ing formulate their views after due considera- 
tion of the subject and send them to me, care of 
Forest and Stream. They will receive prompt 
and careful attention and be compiled with other 
data, all of which will form a basis for one com- 
prehensive plan and report. 

This plan, with the report when completed, 
will be sent to the respective anglers and angling 
associations who have interested themselves in 
this movement for trout conservation. It-is sin- 
cerely hoped that many, if not all, will co-oper- 
ate and render every assistance possible. 


A recapitulation of the suggestions offered for 
new trout laws, as to which an expression of 
opinion is desired from anglers and angling asso- 
ciations: 


License fee— 
For residents, $1.10 yearly. 
For non-residents, $2.10 yearly. 
Limit of length— 
For trolling, 12 inches. 
For bait fishing, 5 inches. 
For fly-fishing, 8 inches. 
Limit of number— 
For trolling, 3 trout. 
For bait fishing, 10 trout. 
For fly-fishing, 10 trout. 
Limit of weight— 
For trolling, 10 pounds. 
For bait fishing, 7 pounds. 
For fly-fishing, 7 pounds. 
Length of “open season”— 
On Brooks and Streams—From April 1, or 
the time the ice goes out, to Septem- 
ber 15. 
On Ponds and Lakes—From April I, or 
the time the ice goes out, to Septem- 
ber 30. 








Bull Moose 





Ferociously Charged 


Theodore Roosevelt 


near Quebec, last hunting season. 


How the Colonel killed the Bull 
in self defense, after having previously 
obtained his legal limit of ,Moose, 
is told by him in the February 1916 

“Scribner’’, and by sworn affidavit 
at Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec 
Province, as well as moose and bear. 


The Best Trout Fishing 


in the world is in the Province of Quebec, 
and so are the best Guides both for fishing 
and hunting. Read Henry van Dyke’s de- 
scription of some of them in “Little Rivers.” 


Mining Rights 


are obtainable on most liberal conditions. 
Write for details. 


Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream or 
mountain-surrounded Jake ? 

You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from the 
Government of the Province, whether a 
resident of it or not, or by joining one of 
the many fish and game clubs. 

Write for an illustrated booklet on 
“The Fish and Game Clubs of Quebec’’, 
which tells you alf about them, and address 
all enquiries concerning fishing and hunting 
rights, fish and game es guides, etc., to 


HON. HONORE MERCIER, 


Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, 


QUEBEC, QUE. 


Fine Fishing Tackle 


Our Factory and Salesrooms are under the same roof 


SPECIALIZATION the modern business slogan 
and in effect here since 1867. The unquestioned 
superiority of the Edward vom Hofe vase 


proves the truth of the contention that the hi igh- 
he 


est efficiency is the result of ane 

= you pay will be refunded if the goods you 

uy of us are not satisfactory. Better Tackle 

for your money here no matter what price Tackle 
you buy. 

Send 5 cents in stamps for a copy of our Catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


105-107 Fulton Street NEW YORK CITY 
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FISHING FOR BASS IN JUNE 


THE BAIT OR LURE NOW MAY NOT SERVE LATER IN 


THE SEASON — 


INCIDENTALLY, WHAT IS BEST NOW 


By Black Bass. 


year seems like a new lease on life. Very 

likely all winter long it has been thought 
of and anticipated, and more likely still the 
tackle has been in readiness at least two months 
ahead of time. 


Even so, the proper methods for early season 
fishing are not fully understood by most, if one 
can judge by the way it is gone about on the 
opening day. 

Some do not seem to realize that there are 
methods of catching bass during one month that 
will. prove to be absolutely a failure during the 
month following, and in fact all the following 
season. 

Not meaning, of course, that just because it 
happens to be a different month that the fish 
have changed their methods of feeding, but if 
one stops to consider for a moment it will be 
realized that the difference in the temperature 
of the water is very apt to affect the appetite of 
a fish through the changes wrought by the rather 
cool month of June, the warmer waters of July 
and August and still again the cooler waters of 
September and October, to say nothing of No- 
vember. 

It is a well-known fact that black bass bite 
better in the cool months than they do in the 
warm ones, but just why no one has been able 
to figure out conclusively. At the same time very 
good guesses may be, and always have been, 
made, the general belief being that the fish are 
more voracious, or hungry in the cooler months 
through: the fact that the cooler waters increase 
their activity the same as it does a human being 
upon land. This, to a certain extent, however, 
is a fallacy in so far as the cool waters affect 
their appetite. 


In the latter part of May and the first part of 
June they have been taking care of the spawning 
beds and have had no opportunity to go about in 
the search for the more delectable food, and as 
up to the spawning time they have had very lit- 
tle to eat in consequence of the long winter’s 
hibernation, they are on the watch at all times 
for food during the latter part of June, and while 
the waters are still somewhat cool. And the 
successful fisherman at this time is the one that 
selects (accidentally or otherwise) the bait that 
the fish are used to finding at this season, and 


ta a great many the middle of June of each 


serves it to them in the depths of water at which 
they expect it to be. 

This is the time when the still fisherman comes 
into his own and the bait caster loses out. 

Frogs are all herded up in the shallow, muddy 
pools where they have been spawning since early 
spring, and have not distributed themselves 
around the shores of the lake as they will later 
on; minnows and “saw-bellies” have not as yet 
become used to the warmer waters of the sur- 
face and the sandy bars, as they will about the 
first of July, and the bass, when they make a 
circle of the shallow water along shore and find 
nothing but worms with which to appease’ their 
voracious appetites, are all very apt to swim back 
to deep water and stay there until it warms up 
considerably. 

Under these circumstances then it is a wise 
fisherman that goes out on Friday night with a 
lantern and secures a pail full of lively night 
crawlers in preparation for Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday. 

To get the largest amount of enjoyment from 
this style of fishing the following outfit might 
be used: 

A ten foot fly rod, steel if preferred, twenty- 
five yards of enameled line, “set” on the reel 
with a number of yards of last year’s line used 
as a “core.” A single action reel with a eo 
and narrow barrel and with a decided “click’ 
it. A thin leader of four or five feet of slightly 
more strength than the line, and some medium 
sized sproat hooks. Incidentally no sinkers are 
required. 

At this time of year an assortment of baits is 
not needed, the night crawlers will prove to be 
enough. Anchor ropes and anchors are also 
superfluous, as this is not to be a “still” fishing 
trip, but a sort of modification of trolling. 

If it be a windy day, as is very apt to be the 
case thus early in the season, select a spot slightly 
protected from the wind by a headland and 
where the wind has a back draft to it, making 
the boat drift this way and that with no decided 
direction, and where it will move slowly. 

Take two lively worms (dead ones will be of 
no use) and impale just their heads on the hook, 
and before throwing them overboard see that 
they are acting as any indignant worm should, 


‘coiling around the hook in lively fashion. 


Drop them over and row ahead a few strokes, 











paying out line until there is something between 


ten and fifteen yards gone from the reel. Now 
rest on the oars with the rod extending well over 
the stern, pull off about three feet of line from 
the reel into the bottom of the boat, and let the 
wind do the rest. 

Watch the tip of the rod to determine whether 


it is bottom or a fish that the hook connects with, . 


this is something that really has to be learned by 
instinct. 

Presently the rod will bend down slowly but 
surely, then ease up and straighten with a jerk, 
a sure sign of bottom. Give a stroke with the 
oars and watch it again. If the performance is 
repeated, reel in a little line, very likely the 
water is too shallow for the len of line out. 

When the right length is determined upon, 
which will mean when the bait touches only 
every five minutes or so, tie a tiny piece of cord 
around the line to mark the depth and sit back 
and take things easy, only using the oars when 
the boat becomes stationary. 

Very soon the difference between the bottom 
and the fumbling of a fish at the bait will be seen. 

With a fish the rod tip will tremble very slight- 
ly at first, remain quiet for a second, then give 
a few spasmodic jerks that shake the rod from 
tip to butt, once more remaining quiet. On a 
sudden it will bend sharply over until the tip 
touches the surface of the water and the loose 
line begins to run rapidly from the boat. 

If the fisherman be wise it is only now that he 
will reach for the rod, and with about six inches 
of loose line left, strike and strike hard, for a 
bass will not start away with food until it is well 
down in its gullet, a fact that a live bait fisher- 
man soon learns to his sorrow, for many a good 
fish ‘is lost ecotae striking prematurely. 

This method of fishing should prove to be a 
grand success during at least the first two weeks 
of the open season, when it will very likely be 
discovered finally that the fish have lost all their 
appetite for worms, gorged on them by that time, 
no doubt, and one might fish for a week in this 
way with never a fish to show for it, except, per- 
haps, a perch or a pickerel or two. 


Minnows can also be used to good advantage 


under these same circumstances and conditions. 
Use the same rig, with the addition, if it be 
thought necessary, of a few split shot to get the 
bait deep enough, for large minnows will keep 
the hook on a higher level than will a small one. 
Select as a preference the deep water off some 
rocky shore or headland, and if the wind be fair- 
ly gentle try to drift the whole length of it in a 
zig-2ag course, into shore and out again at long 


an 

Re the oars as clear of the water as pos- 
sible, only giving a quiet and gentle stroke now 
and then to start the boat in the right direction, 
naturally making as little commotion in the water 
as possible. 

Fish do not seem to mind the drifting of a 
boat over head so long as there is no disturb- 
ance connected with it, any more than they do 
the drifting of a log. 


After the deep shore has been worked over 
twice in this way and there be no results, look | 


about and find a shore of the opposite character, 


grassy, comparatively level banks and water from | 


ten to twenty feet in depth. 


When one realizes that the nature of the bot- 
tom is, as a rule, the same as the land immedi- | 


ately adjacent to the water line it is easy to select 
any style bottom desired. 

As a matter of fact, this method of drifting 
can be applied to the use of any kind of bait that 
is at all practicable in the early part of the sea- 
son. Worms, minnows, crawfish and helgra- 
mites can be used with sere or less success, but 
the bait. par-excellence is, ond a doubt, night 
crawlers, and “drifting” wah them will net at 
least sixty per cent. more fish than still fishing. 

In river fishing these same methods can be 
used with even greater success. Hold the boat 


with the bow to the current and allow about 


twenty feet of line to drift over the stern. Use 
one or two split shot as occasion seems to demand. 

A few strokes of the oars now and then will 
keep the line straightened and every nook and 
cranny into which the current goes may be 
searched out, usually with a good catch of bass 
as the result. 
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The Camp Cook’s Best Friend 


is a good supply of Heinz pure foods. 


There’s one or more 


that goes right with every kind of camp fare. 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 


give you the most food in the least space and purest form. 
Easy to pack and carry, and easily opened. All ready cooked— 
just heat and serve. When you make out your list remember: 


Heinz Baked Beans 


Always welcome, hot or cold. 


Heinz Spaghetti 


Deliciously cooked with tomato 
and cheese sauce. 


Heinz Cream Soups 


Tomato, celery, pea—the best 
soups with the most appetizing 
flavors. 


All good grocers sell them. 


Heinz Ketchup 
Everybody likes it. 


Heinz Evaporated Horse- 
radish 


A fine relish 

Heinz Peanut Butter 
Keeps sweet indefinitely in the 
hottest weather. 


Heinz Pickles, Preserves, 
ellies, etc. 


Send for list of the 57 Varieties. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 


Real Luck Lies in Your Reel 
MEEK REELS ‘r 30. yrs. have 


stood first with the 
“big catchers.” Stand first in quality, 
service and satisfaction. Won more 


trophies, by over 2 to 1, than all 
other reels combined. ‘Write for 
Catalogue E 


B. F. MEEK & SONS 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Fishing— 
Come on 


Don’t say you’re too busy. 
Spend a week end and feel 
the good effects for a year. 

Best game fishing in America in 


MAINE’S 
Forest Lakes 


Salmon, trout and bass that for 
size and fight can’t be matched. 
Easy and inexpensive to go. 


10 Hours from New York 
5 Hours from Boston 


Hotels and camps full of real comfort. 
Send for free booklets, “Fish and Game in 
Maine”’ and “ Maine Guides.” They tell you 
where and how to go. Address 
VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Rooy 105 ,New York 


New York, New Haven. & Hartford R.R. 
Boston & Maine R.R. Maine Central R.R. 





ATTACHED TO ANY CASTING 
ECL ev Two scrcws. 
Not necessary to buy a mew reel 

to get « LEVEL WINDER, this device © 





408 So. Fifth Ave., 
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TRULY THE VETERAN OF ALL RODS 


FOR NEARLY A THIRD OF A CENTURY IT HAS STOOD AGAINST 
HARDEST USAGE AND MEETS ALL DEMANDS MADE UPON IT 
By E. S. Whitaker. 








| flies, on our flyrods. 


HIRTY-ONE years ago while temporarily 
7 at Watertown, N. Y., I spent many an off 
day on the St. Lawrence and the lower 
bays of Lake Ontario in pursuit of the gamy 
black bass, and with such good result that I in- 
vited two friends, Harry Stanton, and Dr. W. H. 
Woodward of Cincinnati, to “come and have a 
good day’s fishing.” 

In earlier days we three had enjoyed ourselves 
upon the Lake Erie fishing localities, as well as 
Kentucky’s favorite streams, and they at once 
surmised that there was at least a show, and 
came at once. I introduced them to three friends, 
Watertown anglers, who were also to be my 
guests. The party boarded a train for Cape 
Vincent. Soon my Cincinnati friends cornered 
me, and after complimentary speeches presented 
me with a fine 7 oz. split bamboo. It was a 
beauty, and had “Wheeler” on the reel piece. At 
Cape Vincent we took a launch and went to 


| Hitclicock’s Inn, near the head of Wolf Island, 


where three row boats with guides were in wait- 
ing, and started for Reed’s Bay, trolling bass 
By the time we reached 
Conley’s we had secured bass enough for our 
dinner, and each member of the party had caught 
one on “Whit’s new rod,” and were emphatic in 
praise of its action. After dining and a cigar 


| on the porch, we started out, and slowly trolled 
| about the bay with good success, and entered a 
| smaller bay where we struck a school of bass. 










E. A. PETTIBONE 
CHICAGO 


The repeated shouts of “one by me” from dif- 
ferent boats indicated that all were busy and it 
continued thus until four o’clock when the rising 
wind and rolling waves and dark, angry looking 
clouds decided us to quit, and pull over to Hitch- 
cock’s where we arrived after dark. Mr. H. was 
at the dock with a lantern, and as each boat drew 
in with bass covered floor, he remarked: “That 
is a fine catch.” We appointed him to count 
and weigh from each boat and put them in a 
barrel on the launch while we ate supper. He 
reported the aggregate to be 277 bass weighing 
407 pounds, the boats averaging very nearly the 
same except the one from which Stanton ané 
myself fished, as it had 85, being a few more 
than either of the others—just enough to give us 
the honors. 

It certainly was a big catch, and more than we 
would have taken under ordinary circumstances 
but none were wasted. We returned to Water- 
town that evening and told our fishing friends to 
distribute as they wished which left over half of 
the total to go to the Woodruff House, where 
they were served to guests next day. Of course, 
I was greatly pleased that my friends who had 
come such a distance to do so had enjoyed “a 
good day’s fishing.” 

I afterward took them on a day's trip on the 
St. Lawrence River, through the Thousand Is- 
lands, and to other interesting points, and as the 
return was made after dark with the cottages 
fully illuminated it was like passing fairy land. 
They were greatly pleased. 

Year after year I have used the rod that had 
been so auspiciously christened, on all my angling 


outings from Adirondack trout and togue, Flor- 
ida east coast fishes of various kinds, and bass, 
perch, and pike of Michigan, and admired its 
perfect action, knowing only the name of the 
maker, and finally became anxious to know more. 
A friend, Mr. Hickman, of Chicago, who had 
used it also became interested, and having some 
repair work done, mentioned the rod at the shop 
and learned that the man doing his work knew 
the maker, and had formerly, years ago, worked 
in his shop. When I next saw him he told me 
of it and his recollection was that he was at 
Farmington, Vermont. 

I at once wrote to the postmaster there, and 
learned that he was unknown there. A letter 
to Mr. Hickman caused him to again make in- 
quiry, and he wrote me that the man who had 
informed him, had gone to California, and had 


Pe re ee a 
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The Author in His Favorite Boat—A Canvas 


Canoe. 


died there. I then wrote to several places and 
finally Mr. Orvis answered that if I wrote to 
Dame Stoddard Co. of Boston I could probably 
learn what I wished. I did so and they wrote 
that Mr. Charles E. Wheeler, rod maker was at 
Farmington, Maine, and I at once wrote him. 

He replied thanking me for good words said, 
and also that he “considered it remarkable that 
a rod purchased 30 years ago, and used as you 
say constantly, should be in such condition.” He 


.also sent a paper printed years ago giving a 


sketch of his work. 

It seems that he began the work in 1868. A 
Mr. Isaac Cutler of Boston who had examined a 
$50 split bamboo at the store of Bradford and 
Anthony, obtained same bamboo and on his way 
to the Rangeley Lakes stopped at the shop of 














Albert G. Wheeler and his son Charles who were 
both geniuses with tools, and suggested making 
a similar rod for him, which they at once did, 


and Mr. Cutler went to the lakes and tried his 
new rod with great success, landing many choice 
specimens, and congratulating himself that he 
had not paid $50 for the rod he had copied. On 
return he spoke of and showed it to B. & A. 
and they shortly after ordered two dozen for 
which the Wheelers received $25 apiece. 

Such was the start of his making this class of 
rods. With improved machinery his rods became 
more perfect. He sold for a number of years to 
B. & A. ana afterward to John P. Moore’s Sons 
of New York, turning out about 250 each year. 
In 1876 Mr. Ormsby firged him to make an ex- 
hibit at the Centennial Exhibition, which he did, 
and for which he received a diploma of the high- 
est merit and the grand medal of honor. The 
business then increased so rapidly that a new 
factory was erected and manufacturing for the 
trade continued until 1894 when on account of 
the many competitive concerns it became unprof- 
itable, and since then he has sold direct to cus- 
tomers, the rods being advertised by loving 
friends. Among his patrons were Joseph Jef- 
ferson and Senator Wm. P. Frye, who would 
seldom use any other rod.. A laker caught by 
Mr. Wheeler on an eight ounce rod in Clear 
Pond, measured 34 inches, and weighed sixteen 
and one-quarter pounds. I was very glad to 
hear from him and at once wrote to Mr. Stanton 
asking where they had purchased the rod and 
he replied, giving name of Thomas Chittenden 
of Watertown, N. Y., who had probably obtained 
it from John P. Moore’s Sons. It is certainly a 
grand rod and I am glad to give honor to its 
maker. 

~ Note :—Mr. Chas. E. Wheeler died April 16th, 


1916. The “Farmington Chronicle” devotes three 
columns to his memory. 


Arcadia, Mich., March 5, 1916. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

For the benefit of E. S. Whitaker, the author 
of “Manistique and Walloon Lakes,” the origin 
of the name Manistique doubtless came from the 
same source as the Manistee—river, county and 
town. The late A. S. Wordsworth, formerly 
superintendent of the Michigan Geological Sur- 
vey, who was one of the first white men to visit 
the Manistee River and who was familiar with 
the Indian tongue said that he had it from the 
early Indians that the name signified “The Spirit 
of the Wood.” The name came to be applied to 
tthe stream, “one of the largest in Michigan,” 
‘in the following manner: Along the stream, 
clear to its source, for ages had stood dense 
forests of pine and hemlock and the sough of 
the breeze through these forests produced a con- 
stant murmur, which the’ untutored Indians at- 
tributed to “The Spirit of the Wood” which they 
supposed dwelt about the sources of the stream 
and hence the name. This is from Volume One, 
History of North Michigan, by Powers. 

W. H. Matteson. 


As an addition to the Appalachian Forest Re- 
‘serve, the United States Government has recently 
closed a deal whereby it acquires fifty thousand 
acres of Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt’s Biltmore 
estate located in Henderson and Transylvania 
counties, North Carolina. It is reported that 
$250,000 was paid for the land in question. 
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Comfort Tires, Protected Against Blow-out 


OODYEAR Cord 
Tires were * as 


standard 
for fae eas be 
cause they offer very 


definite and very 
valuable 





Since these advantages result in 
unusual mileage and service, freedom 
from tire worry, and great comfort, 
they are well worth critical attention 
from owners of fine cars. 


It is almost impossible for Good- 
year Cord Tires to stone-bruise and 
blow out, because of their extreme 
flexibility. 

This comes from their construction, 
which also makes them extremely 
lively, speedy and responsive. 

Strong, pliable cords—placed loosely 
side by side in diagonal leyers—are 
cushioned in strong, stretchy rubber. 
Having no binding cross-weave, they 
are allowed great freedom of move- 


ment. 


So, under: impact, the cords flex, 





the rubber gives; the tire literally 
absorbs road obstructions. 

This insures against stone-bruise, 
rupture, and the blow-outs—immedi- 
ate or subsequent—which follow these 
injuries, 

Naturally such a tire has long life, 
gives great mileage, and causes little 
delay and annoyance. 

And it permits high speeds with 
comfort. It has wonderful coasting 
qualities. It saves power. It increases 
gasoline mileage lo 

In the Hudson Hill coasting 
test, Goodyear Cord Tires averaged 
177 feet farther than ordinary cord tires 
on the same car; and reached a maxi- 


mum speed of 36 miles per hour. 


Of the fifteen Franklin cars which 
recorded better than 40 miles per gallon 
of gasoline in the fuel economy test 
last May, ten were equipped with 
Goodyear Cord Tires. And these 
tires made the three highest marks— 
55 miles, 53 miles, and 51.8 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 


Coed the tire of utmost comfort. 


Goodyear No-Hook Cord Tires, 
in the 2x4, 36x4% and 3$7x5-inch 
sizes, 23 to 35 per cent more air 
space than regulation oS ee Clincher 
tires of corresponding inch 


In spite of the higher prices neces- 
sary for these tires, because of their 
construction and their oversize, users 


seldom change to other tires. 


Increasing sales show that car owners 
believe the extra value, and the extra 
luxury, security and durability of these 
tires, more than offset the difference 


in price, 
Ask the nearest Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer for Goodyear Cord 
ires, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 
Akron, Ohio 


All-Weather and 
Ribbed Treads, 
double thick, for 
rear and front 
wheels. Note the 
deep, sharp All- 
Weather {6rips. 
They resist skid- 
ding. They give 
great traction. 
No-Hookand Q. D. 
Clincher types, for 
@asoline and elec- 
tric cars. 








Price, $7.50. 
= a oll Ger 
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you—the old grey 

be nary a a or snarl or —. 
fifteen, twenty years of fishin 

and skill.—But vor wait those weary 


on your very next trip—NOW! 


anically, retarding the spool as 


(Fully guaranteed against 
cat supply you, we re send i 


V4, Makes An Expert of the Amateur 
Whil tting your teeth over a back-lash snarl, you have had to pause 
and exclaim a of the ease and accuracy with which the expert beside 
beard ence—gets 


many summers’ casting experi 

u that same deftness 
a will give yo! —— 
your reach a reel with which you can roast, with all the expert’s ease, this season, 


The “Pflueger-Redifor ” Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel 


makes a@ real pD for beginn 
Automatic Gussbers, eleschea” ‘to the ‘tenge ¢ of the apeak aie 
— the reel, free from all dirt and chance of harm, thumb me- 
the bait slows down. 
ies hol td O6'e 0-H according to size line used. 
defects . a kinds, =. sid, SOB.) 


his bait out, 








rs when inventive genius has pli 
as well as 
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, on receipt 


Dept. No. 21 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


As you know I broke the record a numbei . times 
‘ast? “year with a final distance of 349 1/2 feet. This year 
I have gone some seventeen times over this mark once doing 
S72 aeets with en average cast of ten casts of 357 feet. 





ets 4 : As to your inquiry es to suggestions as to any 


LE oriticiem as to possible changes in the line, I would say that 


“it cannot be done.for I feel thet your line cannot be improved 
upon and after all that is said upon the subject, the man 
\ who: casts is the best judge of a lines perfection an your 
‘Ss ViLine is the ideal line. 3 





Very-truly, 


| a3 Mh 1105 Cosme Suce 
| | ; 





- Believe me, with best wishes, i 





PAT Merman 
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The Gun with a Conscience 


Absolutely Never Shoots Loose 


ASK FOR OUR ART CATALOG 


PRICES - $25 to $1,000 Net 


The HUNTER ARMS CO.,, Inc., 80 Hubbard St., FULTONGLY. 





| Pennsylvania. 











HOW PENNSYLVANIA HAS SOLVED THE 
STREAM POLLUTION QUESTION. 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 10, 1916. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read with much interest an article which ap— 
peared in the March issue of Forest and Stream 
by Percival Fassig on “Eatable Fish for Our In- 
land Streams and Lakes.” In this article Mr- 
Fassig deals with the purification of our streams. 
It is a fact that our streams are so polluted that 
they are unfit for fish to live in, but it might be 
of some interest to the many readers to know 
what Pennsylvania, the second largest industrial 
State in the Union, is doing along the line of 
purifying her streams and the following is givem 
with the idea that it will place before your read- 
ers facts relating to the work being accomplished 
by Pennsylvania. e 

The pollution of the streams of the great Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania is a stupenduous and 
timely question facing the authorities who have 
charge of the enforcement of the law. This 
question is at the present time receiving the care- 
ful and serious attention of these officials, espe- 
cially so the Department of Fisheries. 

The law on the statute books says that the 
streams must not be polluted and then goes on 
to provide for a penalty for the violation of the 
law, but it does not say how this pollution is to 
be prevented. It is a very hard matter to go to 
a company and say, “You must not pollute the 
streams” when you have nothing to recommend 
which will take care of and purify said pollutiom 
or waste product coming from the plant or mine. 
This has been the proposition which had to be 
met and a solution found, if possible. This has. 
been met and met squarely by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Fisheries and the solution found. 
‘A filtering apparatus has been designed and pat- 
ented by Commissioner N. R. Buller and Jacob 
P. Albert, a warden of the Department. The 
Commissioner and Mr. Albert saw that the ap- 
paratus did the work so thoroughly and deemed 
it advisable to have it patented in order to pro- 
tect the manufacturers and mine owners ‘of 
This system of filtration has been 
tested and found practical in every respect and 
has been brought to such a stage of efficiency and 
practicability that the Commonwealth of Penn- 


| sylvania has adopted the system and it is being 
| recommended to the many manufacturers and 
| mine owners located in the Commonwealth. The 


patent rights of this apparatus insofar as the 
use of the apparatus in the Commonwealth is 
concerned have been vested in the Common- 
wealth, free of any cost, and the manufacturers 
and mine owners may use this system in Penn- 
sylvania for the purification of their waste ma- 
terial without charges, royalties or payments 
other than the actual cost of construction. This 
eliminates the excuse which has always been put 
forth by the manufacturers and mine owners. 
The Department now has something which will 
absolutely do the work and save money for the 
manufacturer by saving his waste product, which 
formerly was allowed to run into the streams, 
and will save money for mine owner by neutral- 
izing the mine water before it reaches the pumps, 
thereby doing away with the necessary repairs 
to the pumps every month or so, owing to the 
eating away of the vital parts by the sulphur 
water. The manufacturers and mine owners are 
now being met more than half way. 

Much credit is due the patentees, Messrs. Al- 












bert and Buller, for turning over to the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania the patent rights of 
this apparatus without any cost, when it is taken 
into consideration that the cost of securing the 
patent was paid by the patentees personally out 
of their own funds and of the value of the ap- 
paratus in saving the waste product from the 
manufacturing plants. The cost of construction 
is very small and maintenance is practically noth- 
ing, the filter taking care of itself to great extent. 

The streams of Pennsylvania are being sum 
veyed by the wardens of the Department of 
Fisheries and reports sent to the office whicn 
give a complete description of the nature of the 
refuse being discharged into the streams; names 
of officers, owners, etc., estimated quantity of 
waste going into the stream daily and all other 
valuable information relating to the pollution. 
After the reports are received at the office prints 
of the apparatus are made out, giving all neces- 
sary dimensions, and sent to the polluter of the 
streams. If the party receiving the print does 
not fully understand it a man is sent from the 
Department to explain it and give all necessary 
help. It is the intention of the authorities to as- 
sist the manufacturer and mine owner rather 
than harass them, which seems to be the prevail- 
ing idea. Since this stream survey work was 
taken up December 1, 1915, the Department has 
sent out over two hundred prints and in a ma- 
jority of the cases replies have been received in- 
dicating that the manufacturers and mine own- 
ers are taking kindly to the proposition and will 
have the apparatus installed as soon as weather 
conditions permit. This is a great and important 
work and should receive all the publicity possible 
so that the sportsmen of the country will be fa- 
miliar with the work being accomplished along 


this line. : Rosert R. FEATENBY, 
Chief Clerk, Pennsylvania Department 


of Fisheries. 


MINK AS A RETRIEVER. 

In the spring of 1876 I was one one of my hunts 
for ducks and geese in the central part of North- 
ern Iowa. It was in the latter part of March 
and I had a unique experience. One morning 
I was secreted in the rushes on the edge of a 
large marsh. It had frozen ice quite a distance 
from the shore and what flight there was was 
mostly out of gun range over the open water. 
However, I succeeded in bringing down three 
ducks. I was at a loss how to recover my 
game from out on the ice, it not being thick 
enough to bear my weight. My attention was 
called to one of the ducks, a large full feathered 
drake mallard, that was slowly moving towards 
the shore. Upon a closer inspection I discov- 
ered a large mink with its hold upon the butt of 
the duck’s wing, backing up and slowly bring- 
ing it to shore. After getting the duck on the 
land the mink must have sensed danger for it 
let go of the duck and stood upon its haunches 
in‘a listening attitude. While in that position 
I shot it. I have often wondered if any other 
hunter has had a similar experience—a mink do 
his retrieving? VuE. S. 


Plan an inexpensive summer, 
in a strong portable canvas 
house. Use as a cottage, a 
camp, outdoor sleeping at home, 
layhouse, etc. Many sizes. 
filustrated catalog. 

STRONG BUNGALOW CO. 
Dept. 23 Hartford, Conn. 














Singing! 


VANT 


The most successful of all the new magazines 
invites you to attend a 


SIX-MONTHS’ PLEASURE-PARTY 


O you like parties? If you do, then you should not lose a 

moment's time in accepting this invitation to a six-months’ party 
in the heart of New York. You positively won't know yourself 
when you get back home after this six-months’ party. Your own 
blood relatives won't know you. Such aplomb! Such ease of 
manner, such habiliments de luxe, such wide learning, such brilliant 
wit, such many-sided culture, and oh! such exquisite savoir faire. 


In Every Month of Vanity Fair’s Party: 
THE STAGE: First night and behind-the- ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By intellec- 


Music! Dancing! Theatricals! Evening Dress! Don’t Miss It! 


'Y FAIR 








Ever iin. scenes views of the newest plays—with portraits. stim essayists and critics, 

Eovetete yey THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stores and PARIS AND LONDON: The lates diver- The morning after the 
ron ae * ductors and whatever isnew about the old ones. DANCING: Crtiser denen Indeardniion, too mach about it 
of Pictures, arcitecture, books, sculpt. ig FASHIONS: From Paris, London and New 

: = a ‘using =~ York for all discriminating men and women. 


works of our young writers and artists. 
PEOPLE: Striking and unusual portraits of 
celebrities who help make New York a bril- 
liant, fascinating merry-go-round. 

SPORTS: An illustrated panorama of golf, 
tennis, f. racing, and a dozen other 
outdoor and indoor sports. to interest alert men and 


A Six-Months’ Party in New York for $1 
You think nothing, in your poor deluded way, of spending $2 for a single theatre ticket 


DOGS AND MOTORS: Photographs of 
the best-bred dogs and the best-built motors, 
with descriptions and timely discussion of them. 
SHOPPING: An index to the best shops, 
what sell, and a shopping offer that is 


women, 





%, % oF three faded gardenias, when for o- $/ you can secure six issues of Vanity Fair. 
> If you want to blossom out into a sophisticated New Yorker; if you want to become a 
% % regular Class-A ,/ 2-cylinder, self-starting human being, fill in coupon to the left and 
© % = mail it, withor withoutmoney. - 
00, %, %, ebb miahdiie We Promise You, Solemnly 
% a a lop: Uncor ag Weare not gine to print any pretty girls’ heads on 
%%, 9 0 a me its covers. We are going to spare you the agony of 
Ne ty * 1 sex discussions. We shall publish no dreary serial 
ee Se be %, % —- stories. No diaries of travel. No hack articles on 
Cost refi, % preparedness. Nogloom. No problem stories. No 
Ce eg Ce ‘a? ~~ articles on tariff, or irrigation, or railroad rates, or 
Crevigot o, %, pure food, or any other statistical subject. 
G a Sig + % Condé Nast, Frank Crowninshield, 
9%, Yn ~~ Publisher Editor 
eo Oe ?, Twenty-fiveCentsaCopy Three Dollars a Year 














gest 
Camera Value 
Ever Offered 


FYou can make good pictures. Lots of fun. No focusing; 

no bother. Unusual opportunity to get a Roll Film 
Camera at a great saving. 

$575 For This Romer 10 No. O 

Ingento Film 
Mm 6to64f. Brilliant Reversible Finder. ity,6 exposures, 
MA Daylight loading Roll Film. Order direct from this ad. 
satisfaction guaranteed—or send for 


% Ga'a2s 













INS TANK AND TOWER CO., AUBURN, 
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Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. The 
Strongest Line of its size in the World. Used by 
Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf 
sed. Every Line Warranted.. 50 Yard Spools $1.00. 


Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send Us 
: Quality A 
; Quality B 
- Quality C 
- Bass Flies 
Gauze Wing 
Sale 's> English 
cvexternstiantrianisinainiiaiialinnininsicininmsiiiiiamamta 
encetiieatatemstintiatianiacesiatinnaiicinlimnmastsimtipins 
scemiaiaaeiieaiciii saat 


iE Steel Fishing Rods 

FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet - 

BAIT RODS, 5%, 6% or 8 feet 

CASTING RODS, 4%, 5% or 6 feet : 

BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip... 

CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip 2.00 

CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings 
ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us. 16 to 19 ft. 


for an assorted dozen 
Regular 

for an 

Regular 

for an 

Regular 

for an 

Regular 

for an 

Regular 
assorted 
price 


523 BROADWAY 


The H. H. KIFFE CO., NEW YORK 


Illvstrated Catalogue free on application 





Treads are guaranteed mites without puncture 
We deliver free oxpress and allow pox & 

Applied in your own garage Eiiooee ; 

. to motorists in new territory, 
shipment direct 


? $691 Tread Bidg., Denver, Col. 
a E. 91 Transportation Bld., Chicago 
720-915 Woolworth Bid i New York 





Special Offer— By Mail Postpaid 


3 DURO Guaranteed Shirts sent postpaid on receipt of $2. 
Handsome tie included for names and addresses of 5 
friends. You owe your pocket book a trial of this famous box o, 
shirts guaranteed not to shrink, fade or rip in six months’ 
wear or new Shirts free. Made of fine white percale shirt- 
ing material with neat stripes of blue, black and laven- 
der. One shirt of each color same size to the box. You 
will find them tasteful and refined. Cut in the popular 
coat style, cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fash- 
ionable. Sizes 14 to 17. You cannot buy such good shirts 
for the money at stores and would get no guarantee of 
wear. Catalog of DURO Shirts & Furnishings or 
request but save time by ordering to-day. Jf not satis- 
factory on arrival keep the tie for your trouble and on 
receipt of the shirts we will gladly refund your money 

Our advertising would not be in 100 leading magazines 
if we were not responsible. Highest Bank References. 


Room 178. Goodell & Company, "158 E. 34*h St., New York 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 
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TIPS FOR TINKERS. 





The Gun Cabinet. 


HE gun cabinet, shown in the photograph, 
ae was made in odd evening moments with a 
hammer, a saw, a plane, and a chisel. It 

is made of % inch white pine boards and fin- 
ished with three coats of walnut stain. The 
writer is far from being an accomplished cabinet 
maker, and he was rather surprised to see how 
simple a matter it was to build this cabinet. It 


| is ten inches deep, and a little over five feet high; 


= ee 


TR 


| 








the left compartment is about sixteen inches 
wide and the right one about twelve inches. The 
rack to hold the gun barrels is about three feet 
from the bottom, with oval holes lined with felt 
to fit various styles of guns. As may be seen 
from the photograph, ammunition and a pistol 
are kept in the upper right hand compartment; 
cleaning rods, oil, etc., in the upper left; guns 
and fishing rods under the latter; while rubber 
boots and hunting coat hang in the lower right 
hand part. Strange as it may sound, the writer’s 
first idea in making this cabinet was to have a 
| place to hang his rubber boots; nothing ruins 
boots quicker than standing them in a closet; it 
literally adds years to their lives to keep them 
hung up off the floor. 

Something that does not show in the photo- 
graph are the small brads on the inside of the 
doors from which to hang sections of fishing 
rods; rods will never develop a set if they are 
kept this way. It might be well to add that the 
| bottom of the upper compartments is lined with 
| felt, so that revolvers may be laid in them with- 
| out danger of scratching. 

The Fly Book. 

Few of us have pocketbooks sufficiently well 
lined to enable us to purchase our ideal fly book. 
After going through all the tackle catalogues and 

| wistfully gazing at the books that would hold 
| large numbers of flies and leaders, the writer 
| came to the conclusion that if he wanted one of 
these books he would have to make it. The re- 
| sult, which is not exactly handsome, but which 
| is extremely practical, may be seen in the pic- 
| ture of this book. The cover is made from an 
| old leather table cover; the leaves are celluloid: 
| the pads between the leaves are leather. Sheet 
celluloid may be bought in any thickness and 
color. The leader pocket is also celluloid of the 
transparent varietv and bound with tape. The 





NESSMUK’S CORNER 
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method of holding the flies on the pages has not 
yet been patented, so go to it; said method is 
easily understood from a glance at the illustra- 
tion. The leaves are fastened to the cover with 
the common female hairpin! I should suggest 
the use of split rings instead, and then the book 
would be “loose-leaf” and the capacity for this 
would be unlimited. 

The Line Dryer and Dry Fly Oil Container 
really need no explanation. A few sticks of 
wood, a piece of brass rod or heavy wire for 
an axle and a pen knife will produce the former 
in half an hour. Two strips of leather, a button, 
a safety pin, and the small bottle in which dry 
fly oil is sold are the requisites for the manu- 
facture of the latter. 

The Reel Bag 


was made of the same old leather table cover. 
The shape of this bag can be made to suit the 
reel to be kept in it. Heavy waxed shoe thread 
was used to sew the bag, and ordinary tape for 
the draw strings. 

The Dry Fly Box 


was made from a tin cigarette box—this particu- 
lar one contained fifty “Rameses,” and cork 
rings, such as are used in the manufacture of 
rod handles. Two small holes were punched 
with an awl under each cork and ordinary pins 
were pushed through them and bent over on the 
inside. The corks on the bottom of the box 
should not be directly under those on the cover 
for then the wings of the flies will interfere. 
Snelled flies are kept in the box and, therefore, 
the corks are at the ends, eyed flies are on the 
cover and these corks can be closer together. 
The writer is going to cover this box with either 
leather or cloth on the next rainy Sunday. 


Appendix. 
If you need a new sling on your creel, get some 





How the Pages in the Fly Book Are Made—The 
Slits in the Celluloid Are Made on Both 
Sides of Each Page (Only Shown on 
One Side in Illustration). 


women’s skirt belting in the proper width, and 
fashion the sling to suit your own ideas. , 

If you are given to practising casting in your 
back yard take an old fly—White Miller for bare 
ground, Scarlet Ibis when there is snow—and 
cut the point of the hook off just below the barb. 
You will not catch any unwelcome shrubbery if 
you do this. 

The venerable table cover afore-mentioned 
supplied the wherewithal to produce the auto- 
matic pistol holster—the pistol is automatic, not 
the holster. The inside of the latter is well 
greased with anti-rust oil, and makes a good 


protector for the weapon when not in use. 
t ¥akcs 











Crab WiéSlers 


Biggest teasers ever 
tossed to a bass. 
Semi-weedless. 
Work at 
any 


depth. 















ofthe Natural Food 


EXACTLY imitates live crab ofthe Black Bass 


ia color ang stingy Floats 
while at rest, dives and zigzags 
when reeled in. Last season’s success proved this crab idea to be 
the sauciest lure and deadliest killer of all the Heddon inventions. 
The New “‘Baby Crab.”’ Same in style, 2 le and action, 
except smaller. ew double in- 
stead of triple hooks. Surerin 
*hooking, more weedless and 
easier to cast—the Heddon 
masterpiecein effectiveness 
and all-round utility. 


Either style at 
dealers or postpaid 85c 


If not made by Hed- ith verialitehinn fastening to ree: 
4% ; ackin, 

don. its not oonaie enamel; patent hold-fast 

a Genuine hook presentation, 
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Send for beautiful, free catalog of 
Heddon’s Genuine Dowagiac Rods 
and Minuows, containing splendid “PS Z 
tsh pictures and new fishing chart. SS 


James Heddon’s Sons, Box 17, Dowagiac, 
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A SURE CATCH 


For Bass, Pike, Pickerel 
and Muskallonge 


The Edgren Spinning Minnow is better than 
any Spoon. Why? 

Because being Minnow-shaped makes a na- 
tural fish Jure. 

For casting and trolling—spins rapidly when 
drawn through the water, making it look very 
much alive. 

This Minnow is patented on the merits of the 
Minnow, not the Hook attached to it. ANY 
HOOK CAN BE USED, the Weedless, Single 
or any hook you desire. 


Made { No. 1—2% inches long. 60c 
in3 ~ No. 2—2¥% inches long.50c 


Sizes ( No. 3—1% inches long.35e 


Sent postpaid anywhere in U.S. upon receipt of stamps 
Dealers please write for prices, sells on sight 


VOEDISCH BROS. _. 
3429 N. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Don’t Let The 
Big Ones Get Away! 


Be sure you have a 


“BARNES” LANDING NET 


Thousands sold the past season: 
and every one gave satisfaction. 
Folds to half length for easy 
sarrxing Instantly extended 
and locked ready for use. Light. 
made of aluminum, strong and 
convenient. 

With Bro Cord Net......... $2.25 
Green Net Waterproofed... 2.50 
Parcel Post prepaid 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order one. You will like it. 


CARLOS G. YOUNG 
320 Merket St.. San Fran., Cal. 
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Trap for Small Game and Vermin. 

The inside measurements of this trap are 22 
inches long, 10 inches high and 10% inches wide. 
The material is pine, % of an inch thick. The 
lock (B) is of hard wood, 13 inches total length, 
sawed from an inch board, 2 inches wide, accord- 
ing to diagram. The spiral spring (A) is of 
brass, 1 inch long, over an eight-penny wire nail 
as a core. The screw (Y) is fitted sufficiently 
loose to allow the play of the lock. The upright 
(H) is 18 inches long, extending above the trap 
12inches. The hole in the rear of the trap should 


” 





3% 
: a 3 
\ TOGGLE 
¢" 
SPINDLE 
LOCK 





be about 2% inches from the bottom and large 
enough to allow the spindle (G) to have some 
play. The toggle (S) is: placed as illustrated, 
fastened to a cord of sufficient length to raise the 
cover of the trap about 9 inches. The slot in 
the spindle is about one inch from the end. 


The weight of the cover (C) is sufficient to 
push back (B), which immediately locks the trap 
by the force of the spiral spring (A). 

The lock prevents any animal from lifting the 
cover and thereby escaping. : - 

“ oc.” 


FIRST AID IN EMERGENCIES. 


By Eldridge L. Eliason, A. B., M. D., published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company.—This work is of- 
fered to the public, not as technical and scientific 
treatise on the subjects handled, but as a help 
to humanity in general to meet and treat the 
ordinary emergencies that arise in every-day 
life. It is not written for physicians or medical 
students, but for the laity, for firemen, the 
police, life guards, sailors. boy scouts, explorers, 
factory workers, etc. 


An endeavor has been made to present the 
facts clearly and simply, using terms that can 
readily be understood by every one. No attempt 
is made to take the place of the physician, except 
until he arrives. Yet, on the other hand, in 
some instances where the patient is beyond medi- 
cal aid, as occurs with explorers and hunters, 
the treatment is outlined in more detail.—Price 
$1.50 net. 



























ARTHUR BINNEY 


(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address: “Designer,” Boston 






















PATENT APPLIED FOR 

This is a tent and a pack as well, for it 
folds up in the ground-cloth, which in turn 
when folded and laced on the sides be- 
comes a pack, 23x22 inches, with shoulder 
straps for easy carrying. The pockets are 
8x12 in. After the blanket is folded in 
the tent and the pack is made up, there 


remains ample space for other duffle. 
Made of green waterproof material, with bob- 
binet front and window in back. The storm- 
proof “V” shaped front. (not shown in picture) 
can be quickly snapped in place. It is practical, 
well constructed and will stand hard service. 
Size 7x4 ft., will sleep two, weight 8 Ibs., $17.50 
Size 7x5 ft., will sleep three, weight 11 Ibs., 20.00 
Sporting Goods Catalog Free 
This tent and hundreds of other articles for 
the Camper, Explorer, Fisherman and Hunter are 
described in our 336-page ‘“‘Sportsman’s Hand- 
book” ard cataloe. Sent free—mention No, 669. 


POWHATAN ROBINSON, President 


New YorkK SporTING Goops Co. 
15 and 17 Warren St., New York 


PRIZE FISH 


Be they trout, bass, pike or pickerel, are 
caught and landed with “BRISTOL” 
Steel Fishing Rods because the 
action of the steel is so quick that 
they cannot get away. More Prize 


Fish are caught with 


Steel Fishing Rods 
in National Prize Contests, 
Shenae ins vacation 
ing trips than by any other 
— - kind = : 
ve the snap and “agility” to 
drive the hook into the quick- 
est fish before he can spit out 
the lure. 38 different rods, 
$3.50 to $25 at your dealers, 
or if he cannot supply you, 
direct from us at no extra cost. 
Write for FREE CATALOG 
and full iculars_about 
FREE SCALE OFFER 
, THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
84 Horton St., Bristol, Conn, 





You can do the 
hardest work or 
play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
pensory. The S.S. 

fe S. has no irritating leg straps, 
a: no oppressive band on the 

sack, no scratching metal 
slides, It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) 4a ~ 

With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Hach outfit 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast to the sup- 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 

All sizes. Mailed in plain on re- 

if not satis- 


cetpt of price. Money ref 
factory. Write for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 








You Can Tramp All Day 







ne singe 














A 


Guns, Golf, Tennis, Tackle 
— Camping Goods — 


A complete stock of all these goods can be found in our store. 
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The honor of catching the largest tarpon at 
that well-known Florida fishing resort, Useppa 
Island, near Boca Grande, goes to Mrs. L. J. 
Campbell, of Youngstown, Ohio. Mrs. Campbell 
also proved her ability with the rod and reel by 
winning the Izaak Walton gold. button for the 
largest silver king caught during the season. 


The largest sum—$246—ever paid in any one 
month as bounties on foxes in Ocean county, 
N. J., was recently paid to fox hunters by the 
Ocean County Board of Freeholders. 


Carl O. Jorgenson, state auditor of North Da- 
kota, has just completed payment of $50,000 in 
bounties to slayers of coyotes. A bounty of 
$2.50 was paid for each wolf killed. 


Through the favorable report on the Nelson 
bill by the Senate committee on public lands, 
the state of Minnesota has acquired all unsur- 










“It’s Livelier Than A Live Minnow!” 
at an old bass fisherman on first gouing this new 


of ‘em—he had ever seen. 
The 


great strike-getting qualities of the 


“Pflueger - Surprise’”> Minnow 
are due to the fact that it can be made to perform, and 
the great control exercised by the ‘‘man behind the rod.” 

“Pflueger * floats until reeling in is 
commenced, the di 





Made in seven color blends, as follows: 


No. 3970 Luminous Enamel Over All—Red Throat. 
= 3980 White Enamel on All—Red Throat. 






This year do not fail to try out the 
“Pflueger Surprise.” See it at — 


Notice—Send for free copy “Tips on 
Tackle” oe interesting informa- 
ers. 





302-304 Broadway 
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New Summer and Camp Goods (70F), also Fishing Tackle Catalogue (71 F) mailed on application. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 
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veyed lands north of the 46th latitude. This 


land is to be utilized by the state as a forest 
reserve. 


The oddest looking fish ever caught at Palm 
Beach, Fla., is that of the recent catch of Am- 
brous Monnell, Jr., president of the Midvale 
Steel Company. The fish while shaped some- 
what like the little sunfish, weighed close to a 
ton and had ears like an elephant that were 
folded close to the skin. The fish is estimated 
to be some four hundred years old and is re- 
ported to be a native of African waters. 


As fishermen are noted for their veracity there 
can be no questioning the reported catch of 
Harry Ackley, president of the Rome (N. Y.) 
Game Association, who, it is claimed, has broken 
the season’s fishing record by recently landing 
a German brown trout that weighed seven and 
one-quarter pounds. The fish being caught in 
the Mohawk River—Could it have been a young 
German submarine? 


Another big trout, this one weighing four and 
a quarter pounds, was the recent catch of George 
Hendricks, of Sherburne, N. Y. Hendricks, so 
the report goes, was sogging for suckers and had 
a shark outfit. Shades of Isaak Walton, are any 
members of the Cotton Thread Club present? 


Able-bodied 90 per cent. trap shooters are few 
and far between, but Hastings, Neb., boasts of 
a one-armed trapshooter, George W. Maxwell 
by name, who in 1913 compiled an average of 
95 per cent. and in 1914 an average of 94.73 per 
cent. Another one-arm shooter who excels in 
the “shoot ’em high, shoot ’em low game,” is 
George K. Gilmore, of the Wallace (Idaho) Gun 
Club, who recently ran up an average of 96 per 
cent. You've gotta hand it to them; the’re good— 
even if it’s one hand. 


Boy Scouts as game wardens is the plan of 
Dr. A. T. Rasmussen, president of the Wisconsin 
Fish and Game Association, who is promoting 
the idea, as an aid to the preservation of game 
in that state. 


Two hundred and seventy trout in two days is 
the reported catch of three sportsmen (?) of 
Portland, Ore., fishing recently in the McKenzie 
river. The paper reporting this slaughter goes 
on to say: “The fishing this season is reported 
to be excellent and the anglers experienced all 
the delights accompanying the hooking of these 
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handsome specimens.”—How long will this “ex- 
cellent” fishing last if fishermen like the “three 
sportsmen” (?) are allowed to run wild? 


As a result of the campaign for the protection 
and increase of elk in the Adirondacks by the 
members of the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, fifty elk from the Yellowstone Park 
were recently liberated in their new home. Six 
of the animals being driven into the woods at 
Long Lake west and the remaining forty-four 
being liberated at Carlos Clearing, Saranac Lake. 


Motion pictures were taken of the deer by W. 
S. Carpenter, secretary to Conservation Com- 
missioner George D. Pratt, of New York State, 
it being the intention to later send them with a 
lecturer to as many lodges of Elks in the state 
as desire to see them. 


As a special aid to the bureau of biological 
survey of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the third annual bird count of the United 
States will be made this year during the breeding 
season in May and June. The count will -be 
made by unpaid observers on tracts ranging 
from 40 to 80 acres. Complete instructions can 
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Ever hear a man say “all beers are 
pretty much the same?” Just 
introduce him to. 


Lleerleinis 
BARBAROSSA 


The Finest Beer in the World. Then 
he will realize what a lot he has been 
missing. BARBAROSSA is made of the 
very best materials and made with 
every care to insure purity and deli- 
cious flavor. “It is great.” 


TAKE A CASE— 
ALONG to CAMP 
and YOU WILHAVE “Sy 
A BETTER TIME, 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 


The Christian Moerlein Brewing Co. 


IMCORPORA’ 
CINCINNATI. OHIO. 
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be obtained from the above bureau. Only those 
who can readily distinguish the different kinds 
of birds should undertake to make returns for 
their localities. 


GOOD WORK. 


F great service to zoological science—though 

O to the average man quite unknown—is 
work being done by Zoological Societies 

everywhere throughout the world, in the stud 
of diseases of animals. In the United States eac 
year interesting accounts of this work are given 
by the pathologists of the various Zoological So- 
cieties, of which the most important are usually 
published in the annual reports of the New York 
and Philadelphia associations. The animals that 
die in the Parks are examined, the cause of death 
sought for and often discovered, and the disease 
studied. Animals in eaptivity necessarily live 
under highly unnatural conditions, and—no mat- 
ter how earnest the efforts to follow nature— 
are subject to a thousand accidents and diseases. 
The continued study of these diseases cannot 
fail to teach us many things, which, as time goes 
on, will at least enable us to prolong life in cap- 
tive animals far beyond anything that we know 
at present, and may have still more important 
results. 

It is well understood that the disease most 
fatal to many tropical animals, and it might al- 
most be said to most captive animals, is tubercu- 
losis. On the other hand, epidemics, sometimes 
arising from a known cause, and sometimes with- 
out any cause that can be detected, occur in Zoo- 
logical Gardens, as happened not so very long 
ago when an epidemic destroyed almost the whole 
primate collection of the New York Zoological 
Society. Certain diseases of the digestive organs 
are often very fatal among mammals. During 
the year 1915 in the Philadelphia Zoological So- 
ciety there were not less than three epidemics 
among birds, in which quail, parrots, and water- 
fowl were affected. In two of the cases no cause 
seems to have been detected, but among the par- 
rots a bacterium like the bacillus of roup was 
found. On the other hand, the birds that died 
did not present the appearance of birds dying 
of roup. 

Another useful service performed by these Zoo- 
logical Societies, and one of particular interest 
to persons who are studying the propagation of 
wild life, is the breeding of wild animals, which 
is constantly going on in these Gardens. There 
is nothing surprising about the breeding of rumi- 
nants, for all the deer and many bovines readily 
breed in captivity. So, too, with many birds and 
with many reptiles. On the other hand, the rear- 
ing of an emu and a penguin in the New York 
Zoological Park are noteworthy achievements, as 
are also the rearing of a tapir and one or two 
other species at Philadelphia. 


“game is tied a 
good racket helps 


i : to win. But why 
} 'pay double prices for 


a good racket when we offersuch ¥ 
splendid bargains on rackets and 
all other sporting goods for boys, 

girls and grown ups? Get Sporting 

Goods Circular. Shows and describes full line. 


Ward ez Dept. GB428 


Write house most convenient to you 





ADIRONDACK CAMPS 


and sites my specialty. Can locate you on lake 
or stream; $500 to $65,000; l-acre camp to 
10,000-acre preserve; furnished or unfurnished. 


Address C. W. HILL, Utica, N. Y. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; 
game plenty. For sale trained setters, also 
some good rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. 
Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. O. K. Ken- 
nels, Marydel, Md. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


No Matter Where Your Playground Is 


In the mountains, in —, at the seashore or in the country, you oust ran for creature comfort 
e: 


for upon that depends the 
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nefits and pleasures of the outing. A supply of 
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will insure against disappointment or “Slip Ups” in the commissary department. For the man who 
hunts, sails, trails, or fishes there is always pleasurable anticipation and gratification in a bottle of 


EVANS’ ALE or STOUT, no matter where you are or how hard the going is. 


With lunch they invig- 


orate and add a certain incentive to push forward; in the évening they comfort and solace mind and 
body and help to give one a delightful perspective of Nature’s lure. 


Supplied in Bottles and Splits by all Goo! Dealers. 


C.H. EVANS &. SONS, Estab. 1786, HUDSON, N.Y. 
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Our new catalog describes in detai) all 
the latest features of the 1916 Waterman 
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TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and‘ Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable F 
Indispensable to every 
tomae “ we sport, and 
especial ally er who 
love LKING. Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining ye 4 
ge adjunct to com- 
and _as_ useful to 
PORTSMEN, It furnishes 
the true solution of pany 
a disputed question of how 
he it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
e “a S wonderful 
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because its inter- 
estin notations 
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tive for WAL 
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AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Fine Fishing Tackle 


Our Factory and Salesrooms are under the same roof 


Since 1867 we have made and sold Fishing 
Tackle. All our energies have gone into this 
work for practically fifty years and today our 
rods and reels are as perfect as the best ma- 
terial and the most proficient workmen can make 
them. The difference in Material and workman- 
ship is so easily disguised that even an ex- 
pert is at times deceived. Better Tackle here 
for your money no matter what price Tackle 
you buy. 
Send 5 cents in stamps for a copy of our Catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


105-107 Fulton Street NEW YORK CITY 
























I'M THE GUY THAT 
PUT THE MOSQUITC 
ON THE BUM 


The Newest Success 
on the Market 


WHEELER’S FOLDING FRAMES 
FOR JMOSQUITO BAR 


Can be set up and taken down in apn 
instant and any child can operate it. 
Can be used on all kinds of beds or on 
the floor or ground, Made of best 
/ material. Patent Pending. 


FRED H. WHEELER 


MAKER 
4019 Greenlea Place, ST. LOUIS 


Send for Circular 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 
with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 
hatchery, and you will be pleased with the result. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 








The Frankfort 
Kentucky Ree 
TH E MILAM 
F rs we have made on the 
By aot the Milam Frankfort, 
Kentucky Reel. Ask your dealer to 
A show oa our new rman silver 
reel. Price $6.00, jeweled; $5.00, 
plain bearings. If he can’t, write us. 
B. C. Milam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 


ORVIS RODS 
REELS, FLIES, MINNOW TRAPS 
Special Four Ounce Fly Rod Now Ready 
For Delivery 
Not the Cheapest but the Best Is Our Motto 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. Manchester, Vt. 
Catalogue on Request 
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The REEL That 
Enables the Beginner 


—to cast so well that even experienced 
Anglers have been forced to look out 
for their laurels. Read this: 


“My host was delighted with the Anti-Back- 
Lash Reel I gave him; with it he gave mea 
good race for my casting laurels. It's great 
for the fellow who wants to cast and can’t.” 


Thoseare the words 
of a veteran who 
has been a casting 
fan for better than 
eight years. 

The South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash 


Reel, however, is not 
for beginners only—many experienced casters use 
it when doing their very best work. As an ordinary 
reel, its free, smooth-running qualities and its 
Back-Lash feature, which is a distinct advantage in 
night fishing, both make it a favorite with the most 
critical of Anglers. 


Lures That Make ’Em Strike 


We specialize in high grade baits and lures—lures 
that make ’em strike. We have many specialties 
that are tried and proven successes—big killers. 


In the plug baits, there is the Surf Oreno, a surface 
bait that became popular immediately we brought it 
out last year; the Bass-Oreno, a bait of the Wobbler 
type, which floats when not in motion and zig-zags, 
darts and swims in an alluring, minnow-like course 
when reeled; the Woodpecker baits, in standard and 
midget sizes, both well-known floaters of the collar 
head construction that have proven excellent Bass 
getters; a patented Weedless Spinner Hook either 
with or without Buck-tail, 

the spinner of which is pro- 
, tected by the weed guards 
and starts to spin the instant 
the bait touches the water; 
Buck-tail Bass flies in many 
: size and color combinations 
», —excellent lures for casting 
the weeds, docks, holes and 
pockets. 

Try any of these baits or lures once and you will swear by 
them. All good dealers handle South Bend QUALITY TY Tackle. 


This Book FREE 


Every red-blooded man, fisherman or not, should 
read this book; the story, whichis 
illustrated by a famous car- 
toonist, will take you back to 
your boyhood days. — will 
enjoy it. Andit gives = 
many practical hints cae 
on that great a eaten 
Write for your copy today or 
use the coupon. 


South Bend Bait Co. 


10264 W. Colfax Ave. 
South Bend, Indiana 


South Bend Bait Co. 
@ 10264 W. Colfax Avenue 
th Bend, Indiana 


























































Sou 
j Please send me a copy of 
a your book, ‘‘The Days of 
j eal Sport.’’ 


" Name __ 


L (Use the Margin for Address) } 
Sa Be ae awe See 8 ee Se ae 6 


FOR CAMPERS 
Leedawl Fishermen, Hunters, Motorists -- every 
Outdoor Man. Always a convenience, 
ad i ek many times an absolute necessity. 
You can always rel wi, 
: dealer's (Optician, Druggist, Sport 
ine Cool ak to the Leedawl- the aly 
jewelled compass at --or 
i Cosbpuite, $3.00 ; Meradial, $2.50; _ 
\ nite, $2.00; Aura -- a com| 
handsome, ede is- Peseta line. 


* not carry them or will not order for you. 
Send for Folder C-20.or 10c. for book, ‘‘The 
Compass. the Sign Post of the W« rid." 
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GLORIES OF THE SINGLE HAND CANOE 


AN ARTICLE FOR THE MAN WHO REALLY WANTS TO OWN 
A CRAFT THAT WILL TAKE HIM WHERE HE WANTS TO GO 


By Sydney G. Fisher. 


PRING time bring thoughts of canoeing. May I sing 
the song of my favorite, the single hand open- 
canvas. canoe, 12, 13 or 14 feet long. 

Many people who have canoed a good deal are firmly 
convinced that it is practically impossible to handle 
an empty canoe alone; or at any rate that there is no 
pleasure or satisfaction in it. Such people have often 
gone camping out with guides and canoes in Maine and 
Canada, have taken scores of their sweethearts pad- 
dling, and they suppose themselves to be not without 
knowledge. But going with guides so much prevents 
you ever learning some of the most blessed things in 
nature. Your faculties and resourcefulness go to sleep. 
I have often been surprised at the helplessness and 
ignorance of some very intelligent persons who have 
been in the woods a great deal. They have been guided 
to death, or at any rate, into ignorance. The long 
canoes, 18 and even 20 feet, taken on camping trips by 


and the great advantage of communing quietly with 


nature. He wants to enjoy to the full the great ad- 
vantages a canoe gives by enabling you to face the 
way you are going instead of backward as in a row 
boat. 

Of course, racing canoeists and high experts, can 
handie an 18 footer as a single hander with considerable 
ease. But the ordinary man, the usual sedentary man 
that wants exercise, finds an 18 footer or even a 16 
footer, too much of a drag on him, especially if the 
wind rises, or he has to paddle against a current. 
Such men feel that they would enjoy canoeing by them- 
selves and that it would be good for them. They look 
over catalogues, go to sporting goods’ stores, see noth- 
ing but long canoes, are told that the long ones are 
faster; they buy one, and are woefully disappointed. 
Their canoe is soon for sale or is seldom used. 

Now a word as to the theory that length gives speed. 
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guides, are, of course, quite difficult for an amateur 
pecu.c asone, ine guide does all the work; the 
amateur helps a little and learns nothing. As for the 
fellows that have paddled their sweethearts so much, 
well, of course, they are blind to everything else. 

The canoes you see on sale are nearly always long 
ones. The single handers are the exception. B. N. 
Morris of Veazie, Me., keeps 12 footers and 13 footers 
in stock. The Chestnut Canoe Company of Fredrickton, 
New Brunswick, makes a 12 and a 14. Beyond that I 
know of no firm that has the singles regularly for 
sale, except that the Carleton Canoe Company of Old 
Town, Me., will make you one to order for an extra 
price. 

Sometimes when a short canoe is advertised in a 
maker’s catalogue, instead of saying that it is for only 
one person, he gives a photograph of it loaded down to 
the danger point, with four or five people and says: 
“Just see how many it will hold.” This is good busi- 
ness policy from his point of view; for he knows that 
most users of canoes, or at any rate most buyers of 
them, try to get as many people into them as possible 
and think that this is the great. fun’ of’ canoeing. 

They are welcome to their fun in that way, of course. 
But I am not writing for their benefit, or for the ben- 
efit of the canoe racer and high technical expert. I 
am writing for the man who is more or less sedentary 
and wants canoeing as an exercise, who does not care 
to potter about for infinitesimal distances in a craft 
deeply laden with women and children, but who wants 
t> get away for good afternoon or all-day excursions, 
cover a fairly good distance, and have variety of scene 


Of course it does. The eight oared racing shell is al) 
length. Hardly any width at- all compared to its 
length; and the extreme narrowness is prevented from 
capsizing it by having the oars support it from _out- 
riggers. Many fast-sailing boats, like those of some 
of the Pacific islands, are arranged on the same prin- 
ciple of outriggers to support a hull excessively long 
for its width. But there are other elements to be 
considered besides length. Even where great speed is 
desired, these other elements are considered. The fast- 
est racing yachts in the world that contend for the 
international trophy, the America Cup, are not in- 
stances of mere length. They are compromises and 
combinations of three elements, length, displacement 
and sail area; and to carry their sail area, they have 
to be wide and deep as well as long. 

Length is only one element in speed. Length gives 
speed other things being equal; and the other things 
are not always equal.. Length will not give speed 
in an eight-oared shell unless there are eight oarsmen 
and pretty good ones. You cannot do anything much 
in an eight-oared shell by yourself. Nor will length 
give speed in an international cup defender yacht un- 
less the sail area is proportioned to the length. 

It is the same with canoes. An 18-foot canoe is fast 
if you put enough propelling force in it to make use 
of its length. It requires two paddles usually, or one 
unusually strong one. If you reduce the propelling 
force the extra length and extra weight begin to act as 
a handicap; and if the wind rises the one paddler has 
to use a large part of his strength in merely keeping 
the bow from being blown off the course, until, as the 











wind increases, the speed decreases to a _ standstill. 
Similarly, if the tide or current is against him, the 
long canoe gives the single paddler more weight and 
more surface to push against the tide. 

I took out an 18-foot canoe the other day (no wind) 
and two of us paddled it a mile in the Delaware River 
with the tide in 114 minutes, and coming back against 
the tide we did the mile in 18% minutes. I then 
took the canoe by myself as a single hander, but the 
best I could do going with the tide was 15 minutes 
and coming back against the tide 28 minutes. I then 
took my single hander 13 footer and did the mile with 
the tide in 15 minutes and coming back against the 
tide in 233% minutes. 

With two paddling the 18 footer made good time; 
but as a single hander, she slowed down very decidedly 
and her length was a disadvantage. With the ‘single 
ander 13 footer, I did better, beating myself in the 
18 by 4% minutes in the two miles. 

It will be observed thategoing with the tide I made 
the mile in the same time in the single hander 13, 
as in the 18 used as a single hander, but coming back 
against the tide the 13 footer gained 4% minutes over 
the 18 footer. This is characteristic. The short canoes 
are excellent tide cheaters. One person forces them 
very easily against a current. But one person trying 
to force an 18 footer against the tide, has more of a 
wetted surface for the tide to act upon as well as 
the greater weight of the canoe to overcome. Turned 
the other way with the 18 footer, running with the 
tide, the wetted surface and weight are much less of 
a disadvantage and the 18 and the 13 as single handers 
make the distance in about the same time. 


In this trial there was a very decided difference that 
could not be récorded in minutes. The 13 footer ran 
buoyantly and easy, responding pleasantly to every 
stroke and giving beneficial elastic exercise. The 18 
footer on the other hand, when used as a single hander. 
dragged all the time and gave one labor rather than 
exercise. 


The times made in the trial are not fast and no 
attempt was made to make them so. I tried to keep 
steadily to the all day long cruising stroke. Similar 
trials made by others would vary very much. Canoeing 
is largely a personal equation. That is part of the in- 
terest and pleasure of it. Canoes are very much like 
shot guns in that respect. 

Many people I find dread using a canoe against a 
tide or current and will assert positively, that canoe- 
ing on tidal waters is out of the question. If they 
would use the short single hander, they would change 
their minds. They would soon go to the other extreme 
aud be seeking currents and tidal waters. Forcing a 
long canoe single handed against tide is, of course, 
a drag and naturally disgusts them; but I have always 
found it particularly invigorating and arousing to take 
a short single hander against stream. The respon- 
siveness of your little craft rewards your efforts and 
you want to go on and on. Often I have tired of 
easy going down stream and have welcomed the in- 
spiration of a turn against the current. The struggle, 
the combat with nature, is the secret of a pleasant out- 
ing. If the struggle overwhelms you, if you are beaten 
all the time, or if it is mere drudgery, you, of course, 
do not want it. But if you win with difficulty, and 
yet without drudgery, it is exercise and recreation; and 
that is what the single hander does, 


Another prejudice to be combatted, is the notion that 
you must have more than one person in a canoe or 


else a load of a hundred pounds or more in order to | 


balance it. This is altogether a mistake. It arises 
largely, I think, because canoes, especially the long 
ones, are built with fixed seats arranged for two 
people. Of course, when you get into such a canoe 
alone, you cannot use these seats; your weight wil! 
be in the wrong place. You must use a movable stool 
or box, bringing your weight forward enough to bal- 
ance the craft. Even then you will, at first, prob- 
ably not get on well because you are unaccustomed 
t> the stroke required and other details. But keep at 
-it and gradually you will find the canoe yielding in 
a most delightful way to your increasing skill. One 
by one you will discover all sorts of slick points and 
methods of defeating wind and tide. These make the 
charm of single hand work. There are far more of 
these to be studied out than in double paddling. The 
single hander has all the problems, as well as all the 
pleasure, to himself and full control. 

As you are farther forward than in double paddling, 
the gunwale is farther away from you, so at the end 
of each stroke let the paddle leverage against the side 
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Try the “Personal Touch” 
and “Compare the Work” 


You “set” the Royal to your personal touch just as you “set” 


a watch correctly. 


A little thumbscrew is given a turn one way or the other, 
and you find the keys answer your own individual finger 


pressure naturally. 


This helps you to write with the Royal with as little thought 
of mechanical aid as when you use your favorite pen or 


pencil. 


It takes a great deal more than a little thumbscrew to pro- 


duce this result. 


lt takes the mechanical correctness of the 


Royal—the exact response, the balance, the poise, of every 


moving part. 


There is the secret of the sturdy durability of the Royal 
which combines lightness of action with long life. 

That is why years from now you will be a friend of the 
Royal you buy to-day. 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
364 Broadway NEW YORK 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


“Compare the Work” 
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Order your shotgun ammunition with 


CURTIS'S & HARVEY 
Diamond Smokeless Powder 


which combines all the advantages of both 
Bulk and Dense Smokeless Powders 
without any of their disadvantages 


Specialists in all that is Best and 
most practical for real sportsmen 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Fly Reel That’s Sturdy, Dependable and—Light! 


—that’s what scientific anglers have for 
designers had at last evolved when in 
long months of experimentation and exhaustive tests before anglers in our 


“Pflueger-Golden” West Fly Reel 


A year’s trial in the hands of anglers—sub; 

but strengthened our conviction that in this reel we are offering the finest 

light-weight, sturdy, dependable, efficient fly reel yet produced. 

Besides reduction in wae (eeaste®. os far as durability and “‘bull-dog” strength would 
permit) notable features of this reel a: 

Specialty designed “line shedding ’’ ofl cups, 
click buttons, counter sunk screws and cranks, 
Patented 
reinforced flanges shaped to preserve their 
strength with maximum capacity and even 
tracking line. Crank screws and oil cups 
slutied to admit a one or ten-cent piece (a con- 
See this reel at your dealer's today. If he hasn’t his supply yet, send direct. Prices (packed in velvet lined 
Jeweler’s caxe with Marvel vil can): 60-yards, $5.25; 80-yards, $6.25; 100-yards, $7.25. 


Enterprise Manufacturing Co. x 
NOTiICE—Write for free copy “Tips on Tackle’’ containing much information for anglers. Rape ee 


ears been demanding. That’s what we believed our 
Spring of 1915 we first placed the result of their 







jected to the hardest tests under actual service 


aia always-at-haud screw driver). Im- ATUEGE | 
proved adjustable click operates with STRONG 

resistance when line is going ont, LIGHT when 
reeling in. Workmanship and materials are 
“Pflueger quality’? and covered by our un- 
qualified guarantee ‘‘ without time limit,” 


Dept. 21 Akron, ©. >», 


























































50 Salmon on On 
Joe Welsh Leader! 


“I caught so salmon on one No. 2 

joe Welsh leader last summer,” said « 
wealthy ichigan sportsman, who owns the fishing 
rights on a river in eastern Canada. “I used to 
pay $5 apiece by the dozen for old style gut leaders 
that were tested with a strain of nine pounds. I 
myself tested a Joe Welsh leader up to 24 pounds. 
That was enough for me, I bought two, and one 
of them landed 50 big fish. Besides being so strong, 
the Joe Welsh leaders are surprisingly low in price. 
Every sportsman should know about them.” 


The Joe Welsh Leader 


(Telarana Nova) 

is manufactured by William Robertson, of Glasgow, 
Scotland. It has justly been termed the greatest 
revolution in fishing tackle since Walton. F. D. 
Owen, of Roseburg, Ore., writing of this leader in 
February Forest and Stream, told how he had used 
one all summer until he lost it on a big fish that 
broke his line. 

The old style leader consists of strands of Span- 
ish silk worm gut knotted together. The worm 
when ready to spin its cocoon, is given a bath of 
acetic acid. This dissolves the body, leaving a 
glutinous mass of silk which the operator places in 
his teeth and pulls out to a strand of 5 to 16 inches 
with thumb and forefinger. These strands, tied to- 
gether, make the leader. Naturally, they are of 
widely varying quality. To avoid knots, a splice is 
sometimes used, being polished so it cannot be de- 
tected. No wonder the leader has always been the 
danger spot in your tackle—the weak link in the 


chain. 
Don’t Lose the Big Ones 


Get the Joe Welsh Leader, which comes in 3, 6 or 
9-foot length without knots, and is strong, tough and 
durable. Stretch it while dry, and it’s ready to cast 
without soaking in water. It doesn’t get brittle and 
split like ordinary gut. Has no glint or sheen. In- 
visible in water. Catches all kinds of fish in fresh 
or salt water when other leaders scare them away. 
This leader is not to be confounded with Japanese 
“fiddle strings.” Imitations are shoddy and flimsy 
in comparison. 

The Joe Welsh Leader comes in five sizes. 
Any length up to 9 feet. ge og | strengths, 
4 to 30 pounds. No. 5, for 4 ies; No. 4 
and 5, for trout; No. 3 and 4 for bass, pick- 
erel, pike, etc.; No. 2 and 1: for salmon, 
channel bass, yellow tail, barracuda; No. 1 for 
tarpon. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send this ad and 25 cents for 3-foot leader, 
stating for what kind of fish. Sample 6-ft., 
50 cents; 9-ft., 75 cents with ad. 


JOE WELSH °"yASibrwa, CALIF. 
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For $3.30 you can get a genuine Bristol Steel 
Bass Rod—regular value $5.00. This rod 
has full nickel plated mounting: ; solid reel seat 
above the hand; jointed and fitted with 2-ring 
German silver tie guides and German silver 
arpa cditecrbernsls-—atechrichy navantoed: 
ex nary n— utely quaran . 
FREE— With this rod we send you free ascale 

for weighing fish. Neat, accurate, handy size. 
Weighs up to 15 Ibs. Write for special circular. 


D 
Wander Eerse 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Ft.W 
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It May Save Your Life 


If you are going hunting or fishing 
in the woods or on the water— 
the need of dry matches —~ save 
your life. “The Excelsior ee 
men’s Belt Safe’ made of Brass, 
Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or oxi- 
dized—Waterproof. Furnished com- 
plate with Belt and Buckle for $1.00 
Hyfield Mfg. Co., 48 Franklin St., 


THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo fishin; 
rod has been perfected to meet both the al 
around and the various special requirements 
of the modern angling sport. Made of the 
finest bamboo, light, resilient, perfectly jointed 
and balanced. In the Thomas the acme 
of perfection has been obtained. Send for 
our interesting booklet. 

F. E. THOMAS, 117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


instead of against your lower hand. Some beginners 
are slow to learn this and waste a deal of their strength 
in consequence. Remember also to face slightly (about 
a quarter) towards the side you are paddling on. Also 
if the side you are paddling on heels over a little, 
it usually improves the speed. 

In fighting against wind remember that a canoe will 
tack against the wind almost like a sail boat. Feel 
for the right angle of the wind on the bow that will 
give least resistance. There is great art in this; it 
varies, of course, with different kinds of wind; the 
Indians in Maine are adepts at it; and even a pale 
face will find himself improving by experience. Keep 
studying, studying all the time. There is vast op- 
portunity for it; and you can carry it on in your 
own way without interference from another occupant 
of the canoe. It is this study, this occupation of the 
mind, that makes single hand canoeing such absorbing 
and therefore, excellent exercise. 

One thought about the tide that troubles the begin- 
ner is that if it is against him at the start, it will 
remain always against him. But before he has gone 
200 yards, especially if he learns to slip along close to 
the shore, he may find a reverse current or eddy caused 
by a projecting piece of land, or a wharf that will turn 
the current in his favor. Learn where to look for 
them. There are plenty of them in every stream. 
Almost every bend makes one or two. They will make 
contrast and fun for you no end. As you study them 
you will gradually find yourself becoming a pilot, a 
channel expert and a hydraulic engineer. 

When you find yourself with a whirling current or 
tide against you, do not paddle frantically; that 
merely piles up the resistance and exhausts you. Paddle 
quietly and steadily. Settle your mind down to slow- 
ness, as if nothing particular was happening. Look 
round and enjoy the scene; do not hurry; that gives 
the best progress. It is the method of the old Ssher- 
men and sailors in rowing against either current or 
wind. There is a point beyond which it is useless to 
try to force a craft. A canoe you will find slips quietly 
along against adverse conditions better than you might 
suppose. Your mental attitude toward adverse con- 
ditions is everything. 

But I have digressed a little from my point, which 
was, combatting the notion about the necessity of two 
persons or a heavyweight ia addition to one person, 
for the sake of balance. If there was no such thing 
as wind, it would be literally true that a single per- 
son by moving his seat forward can balaiice any canoe 
perfectly, for paddling. But when the single hander 
goes against wind it is often a help to have a slight 
weight in the extreme bow to keep the wind from 
knocking it about too much. I usually fill any sort 
of bag with 8 or 10 pounds of sand and find that 
ample in my 13 footer. Put it as far up in the bow as 
it will go. On the other hand, I have often paddled 
one of my 12 footers in heavy winds with nothing in 
the bow. The shape and length of the craft have much 
to do with it. This is one of the mysteries for you 
to study out by experiments. Your own strength and 
skill and way of paddling aiso have much to do with 
it. I have seen a high expert paddle a long canoe 
single handed in a wind, without a pound of ballast 
and with an ease that was surprising. 


Wind, is, of course, a worse obstacle to a canoeist 
than tide or current. But learn not to mind it; treat 
it as a pleasure, something to be overcome for sport. 
As a matter of fact, it makes the sport; you would 
tire of everlasting calm. But the contrasts between 
wind and calm are exhilarating or soothing, as the 
case may be. One rewards you for what you endured 
in the other. And then there are winds and winds. 
Some of them are as peaceful and quieting and lead 
you to dreamy contemplation of nature as much as any 
calm. 

It is an excellent plan to sew a piece of thick-soft 
leather round the shaft of your paddle just above the 
blade where it touches the side of the canoe. Do not 


THE ELECTRIC ILLUMINATED SUBMARINE BAIT 
The Glow Worm 










TRIED OUT AND 
PROOVEN GOOD 


GREATEST NOVEL 
FISH -BAIT MADE 


SMALL BATTERY AND GLOBE HOUSED INSIDE 
PRICE $1.50. With Weedless Hooks and Spinners $2.00. 


The Electric Submarine Bait Co., ““Nitwauner. wis. 








Starts Without 
Cranking 
There is no hand -blister- 
ing, back-breaking, arm-aching 
cranking with a Caille Five- 
Speed Motor. It starts with a 
starter. A pull of a few pounds 
on a little handle (as shown 
above) does the trick. The start- 
ing mechanism is fully enclosed 
in a drum and mounted on the 

top of the flywheel. 


@J Motor 


Has Five Speeds 


It can be instantly attached to 
any rowboat, and gives you a high 
speed (7 to 10 miles per hour) tohurry 
you to the fishing or hunting grounds 
—an ideal trolling speed—a neutral— 
aslow and fast reverse. All speed 
changes are made without stopping 

reversing or altering the speed o 

the motor. When set at neutral, the 
boat stands still while the motor re- 
mains running. 


Other Caille Features 


include water-cooled silencer on ex- 
haust, magneto in flywheel; self-lu- 
brication; speed propeller; water-tight 
housing; cushioned steering han- 
e. Complete details in freecatalog10, 
Dealers Wanted 
We build marine motors from 2 to 80 
h. p._ Details in special catalog No, 
24. When writing please give dimen- 
mane, tae and purpose of boat to be Gi ] 
wered, Sf 
e Caille Perfection jf 
Motor Company | 
1549Caille St., Detroit, Mich. 
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atedly. 
Loads automatically. Easy, smooth 
i Metal non-rusting. Black 
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J. HANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 
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and manufacturer a — eyes or birds, i aan 
and manufacturing ses a specialty. for 
prices. All kinds "s pee and skulls for mt... and 
taxidermists, 


363 CANAL STREET, NEW YORE 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 





Closest Rolling | Umbrella in 
the world, with $ 8 50 
nc 
WONDERFUL ASSORTMENT OF 
Lkhan we. 
178 FULTON STREET, bet. B’way and Church St. 


OUR LATEST CREATION 
14k. gold cap- 
UMBRELLAS WALKING STICKS, 
ranch Hudson Terminal Building 


THE TOOTHPICK 
ped handle... 
CANE-UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS, Etc. 
Fulton Street Entrance 












THE STORM Wind and Rain Proof—2oo 


Candle Power % cent per hour. 
KING LANTERN pyrene | 15 hours on one filling 


soline or kerosene. The 
highest powered, most econom- 
ical, and safest lantern ever 
made, for farmers, ee. 
contractors, sportsmen, watc 
and for shows, boats, calivend 
yards and way stations. Auto- 
matically cleaned, cannot clog. 
No wicks to trim, no chimneys 
to “ae | no smoke, no smell, no 
dirt. Foo and profitable 
seller é alers and agents. If 
you want one for your own use, 
ask your nearest hardware dealer 
to send for one on trial. If you 
want the agency write for our 
Special Lantern Proposition. 


NATIONAL STAMPING & Ga WORKS 
486 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 


»Indian Bead Work 


Ancient Stone Relics, Elk Teeth, Gems, Minerals 
Wholesale and Retail 


Relic Price Catalogue, 22 pages, osc.; Mineral Price 
Catalogue, 22 pages, 5c. Goods on selection with 


references. L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, S. Dak. 


The University of Chicago 
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fasten it with tacks; that is lubber’s work, bad sea- 
manship. Use a sailor’s palm and needle and the her- 
ring bone stitch, the same a baseball is sewed with. 
The use of this leather is to stop the sound of touch- 
ing the side. It makes everything softer; and that is 
what a canoe is supposed to be; soft, sliding, gliding. 
soundless, like the moccasined foot of the Indian still 
hunter in the woods. 


I have had fine sport in Florida with these muffled 
paddles. You can go close to all sorts of birds and 
animals along a stream and study them, especially 
if you do not change your stroke. Perfect silence and 
the same motion always repeated disarm their sus- 
picions in a most curious way. But make the slight- 
est change in motion even in your hand, or move your 
position and they are off like a flash. After I adopted 
the muffled paddles, I was greatly delighted to find 
myself, or rather the bow of the canoe, not infre- 
quently within 10 or 15 feet of a big alligator lying on 
the bank with his little black eye watching me for 
the slightest suspicious change or sound. They are 
grand beasts when you see them in that way, and 
their glint and coloring and that black eye are never 
the same in captivity. And then make a change of 
motion and see that rush and plunge into the water. 
It is better sport than killing them. They are becom- 
ing scarce; and I do not like to shoot anything stand- 
ing still. 

I once paddled suddenly upon an otter in the water; 
and for a few seconds before he realized the situa- 
tion, he was his natural wild self. I shall never for- 
get his expression and attitude. It was the incarna- 
tion of the infinite joy of swimming. I do not know 
that I am a transcendentalist. But if there is such 
a thing in the universe as the abstract infinitude of 
swimming joy, I saw it concentrated before me for a 
brief moment. We are all descended I suppose from 
creatures that a million years ago swam for millions 
of years; and possibly the latest recollection of those 
old days may have been brought back to me in a 
flash. At any rate I do not see why everybody is 
trying to kill off the otters. The dear American people 
seem determined to exterminate them from the whole 
continent. I do not see why they should not be 
preserved and encouraged so that the dear people could 
have the pleasure of watching them at their play. 


Single hand canoeing with your pointer or setter dog. 
is good fun. They enjoy it immensely, especially in 
Florida where they can watch the wild life along 
the shore. They will study it in such a comically in- 
terested way that I have often broken the silence by 
laughing. I once had a setter who seemed to think 
that he could see the fish deep down in the clear water 
better if he got a little higher up. He would put his 
forepaws up on the gunwale near the bow, and then get 
his hind paws up and from this position gaze down 


with panting excitement, relying on me to keep the | 


canoe very steady. 

By the way, did you know that a dog was a good 
judge of stability in a canoe. My pointer Saxon, likes 
to lean over and drink, but if I tip the canoe on that 
side he will draw back and not drink. I must tip it 
to the opposite side. I was once caught in a sud- 
den squall in a bay with my old pointer Dandy in 
a 12 foot canoe. He immediately lay flat down in the 
bottom; and I thanked him for it in the sea that quickly 
arose, 

Among single handers the 12 footer has always had 
a reputation for seaworthiness. It will climb up and 
down the seas most cleverly ahd you can hold its 
head against the wind and seas in almost any position, 
because it is so short and there is very little lever- 
age against you. It is usually given a good depth 
amidships of 13 inches and an extreme beam of 33 or 
34 inches. It will, of course, turn easily in following 
winding streams. Ever since the days of Noah’s Ark, 


the short ship has always had advantages. 
length of 


As to what single hander you should 













Send for catalog 
“*F** for Description 
and prices. 


CANOES 
and BOATS 


WALTER DEAN 





FOREST AND STREAM 





This is not a racing canoe, but our 1916 Pleasure model. 
world. Our Racing models Hold All Championships of America 


TORONTO, CANADA 





DEAN’S LATEST CREATION 


Hes, Strong, Speed? THE “SUNNYSIDE TORPEDO” 


““The Canoe That Made Toronto Famous’”’ 








Lubricates Without Waste 


__No drip to this mixture of cheice flake gra 
nd pure petrola 


tum because it’s oe 


$2 
. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N_J. 





M. C. THORBURN 

Begs to thank her numerous American customers for 
their past support and to solicit a continuation of their 
patronage. 

The reputation made for the high quality of the flies 
and casts supplied has been confirmed by the many suc- 
cesses of customers at Home and Abroad, and Miss 
Tkorburn takes this opportunity of thanking customers 
for the numerous testimonials received, appreciative of 
the excellence of goods supplied. 


Patrons can rT on the tagh uality being maintained. 
— Reels, ines, and all fishing requisites in 
stock. 


Orders by post recuize promat, gad personal attention. 
12 Shandwick Place EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


have, 12, 13 or 14, you must work that out by your own 
individuality. But let me call attention to some lines. 
and shapes. I have drawn a rough illustration of 
midship sections of canoes, to show the two extremes 
of a very flat floor with hard bilges, as the corners 
are called, up or down to the racer form with very 
easy bilges. Between the two extremes the forms are 
almost infinite in variety. The shape of the bilges has 
a great deal to do with the speed and stability. The 
bilges are the first things to examine. Dead rise, or 
the rise of the floor from perfect flatness is an ele- 
ment in canoes as in sail boats. Dead rise gives depth, 
and depth, as in larger vessels, is an element of stabil- 
ity. But, of course, depth does not go far in a canoe. 

In the illustration of fore and aft bottom lines the 
canoe on the left gives the bottom line usual in the 
United Stat®s, especially in what may be called pleas- 
ure canoes, as opposed to freight and weight carrying. 
The canoe in the middle shows what is considered a 
good line for cruising with baggage and camp equip- 
ment and in running rapids, either up or down. It 
makes a heavily laden canoe a little easier to turn; 
and also helps it to rise in a heavy sea. 

The canoe on the right with the extreme curve is 
taken from a design by a very experienced canoeist, 
Mr. Henry K. Wicksteed, chief engineer of surveys of 
the Canadian Northern Railway, and built for him by 
the Chestnut Canoe Company of Fredrickton, New 
Brunswick. It is a 14 foot single hander for one man 
and his baggage, or camp equipment. Its designer 
speaks very highly of its performances and considers 
it a most happy combination of handiness, speed and 
quick turning. It has rather easy bilges. 

I have never tried either of these curved bottoms for 
my purposes. I am inclined to think they are more 
suited to carrying heavy loads single handed. With 
only one man aboard and no cargo, the wind would 
seem to have too much control of the bow. But I am 
open to conviction and if anybody has one within a 
reasonable distance of Philadelphia, I should like noth- 
ing better than a chance to try it for an hour or so. 

I refrain from other divisions of the subject: The 
use of the double paddle, the Eskimo as a single hander 
in his Kyak with greatest beam abaft midships, the 
Rob Roy type, length of paddles, width of blades, and 
so on. The open type, originally birch bark, the in- 
vention and gift to us of the North American Indian, 
seems to displace’all others. We still have to imitate 
its lines in canvas. There is an old saw, that there 
are only three absolutely perfected instruments in the 
world, the bow, the boomerang and the violin; and 
two of those are the inventions of savages. They for- 
got the fourth one, also the invention of a savage. 








Sea-worthy and Beautiful 


It is the safest. and most easily paddled canoe in the 
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A. C. A. WILDERNESS CRUISING CONTEST, 
SUGAR ISLAND, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, 
MONDAY, AUG. 14, 1916. 


HE canoe cruiser is usually a quiet, rather shy 
sort of fellow, a clean sportsman, never in any 


great hurry about anything, and seldom much of ; 


a talker, excepting perhaps when gathered about the 
camp fire with a congenial mate or two, but he is a 
keen observer and attentive listener, noted for keeping 
up a devil of a lot of thinking, however, when oppor- 
tunity affords and, he can be persuaded to do so, the 
average dyed in the wool canoe cruiser can give about 
as interesting and instructive an exhibition of skill as 
any one that I know of. 


It was suggested two years ago that a feature be in- 
cluded in the A. C. A. Regatta Program that would tend 
to increase interest in canoe cruising. Our associa- 
tion was formed by a few cruising canoeists and ‘the 
greater part of our membership to-day is composed of 
canoeists who do, by far more cruising then racing. 

Until the Wilderness Cruising Contest was made <a 
part of our Regatta, one attending our meets would con- 
clude that racing was our main objgct, not that I 
wish in any way to belittle the importance of canoe 
racing it is a sport to be encouraged in every way, 
very interesting, healthful, and a big factor in the 
success of the A. C. A. camps; but-we do not want 
to overlook the cruising canoeist, and want to attract 
more of his kind to join our association and attend its 
meets and take part in the activities. 


The Wilderness Cruising Contest is not a race in any 
sense of the word, but rather a practical and inter- 
esting exhibition of the canoe cruiser’s ability to care 
for himself and his outfit when actually cruising and 
camping in the woods. The contest is judged entirely 
by the way things are done: Thoroughness, foresight, 
neatness and practicability of outfit, are the determin- 
ing factors in awarding the points. There are no fixed 
rules governing the contest other then the necessity 
for all to start from a designated place, make the same 
carry, go into camp in a specified area, and use prac- 
tically the same amount of outfit, consisting of the 
following articles, per man: 


Canoe, 3 paddles, tent, blanket, poncho (or ground 
cloth), axe, cook pot, fry-pan, coffee pot, knife, fork, 
spoon, cup and plate, The contest starts off with the inspec- 
tion of all outfits, and loading of canoes, the courts 
being given on the following things: Most practical 
outfits, way packs are made up, way canoe is loaded, 
and unloaded; way carry is made; selection of camp 
site, making camp, building fire enough to boil pot of 
water, neat and trim appearance of camp, breaking 
camp and again loading canoes for paddle home. 

It is to be hoped that more cruisers then ever before 
will attend the meet at Sugar Island next August and 
that a goodly number of them will enter this contest. 

In addition to a handsome shield offered by the A. 
C. A. the Forest and Stream Trophy will again be 
offered. This handsome cup must be won three times 
to gain its permanent possession; the second prize 
will be a specially designed pennant. The judges will 
be men selected for their experience in canoe cruising 
and camping. 

Any suggestions pertaining to the Wilderness Cruis 
ing Contest will be most welcome. Don’t hesitate to 
send them along; we want to make this contest as 
interesting and instructive as possible. 

A. F. SAUNDERS, 
Chairman Regatta Committee A. C. A., 1916. 


PROPOSED NEW DIVISION A. C. A. 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 15, 1916. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In accordance with Article X of the Constitution of 
the American Canoe Association I herewith present 
the matter of an application for the formation of a 
new division in the association. It is proposed that 
the division shall be called the Delaware-Chesapeake 
Division, the name being considered an excellent de- 
scriptive title. The proposed boundaries are as follows: 
“This division to embody the lower Atlantic Seaboard, 
the lower Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac and James 
rivers. Starting at Point Pleasant, N. J., running 
west through Trenton, Mauch Chunk and Harrisburg, 
then along the eastern watershed of the Allegheny 
mountains to the Valley of the James River at Lynch- 
burg, Va., then following the James River to Chesapeake 
Bay, which will include all the waters entering the 
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Here Are Six Great Killers— 


And Twenty-four Interchangeable Gombinations! 
Realizing the great and well knewn fish-getting qualities of spinners, the Pfluegers have here 
devised a set of spinner baits, with interchangeable parts readily 

to meet any and all conditiohs of water, time of day, season of year and other causes, with a 
bait that will attract game fish under the special conditions existing at the moment. This year 
don’t start away on that long anticipated trip without having in your tackle box at least one set of 


“Pflueger-Lewis” Interchangeable Spinner — 

Eac! :—Two rust- wire shafts, each with a ‘Jack’ to 7 
which the blade is" secured ; nea ‘point double hook, ringed size 1/0: one Gur. CG, 
hollow point C:lifornia bass book, ringed size 4/0, with a copper baiting wire gQ 


Roy: pat 
hook, ringed size 2/0; one hollow point treble hook, ringed size 1/0, feathered, 
and six interchangeable spoon blades. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will mail you one set postpaid ‘on receipt 


Dept. 21 
@ NOTICE—Write for free copy “Tips on Tackle” containing much information of interest to anglers, 
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‘Bay, and returning along the Atlantic Coast, to Point 


Pleasant.” 

Twenty applicants in good standing have signed the 
petition, praying for this division. They all live 
within 100 miles of a given point and I have received 
a check for $10.00, as. provided in the constitution, 
to defray the expenses of taking a rate of the mem- 
bers within the proposed boundaries. An expression 
of opinion, addressed to the Commodore, is requested 
from all members interested. The required circular 
letter will be mailed at once to all members within 
the proposed boundaries. 

The names of the petitioners are as follows: F. R. 
Welch, C. T. Hatch, F. C. Craighead, J. W. Burch, 
R. Rutherford, C. H. Wagner, W. A. Rogers, H. V. 
Rouse, C. B. Vaux, M. D. Wilt, S. L. Woodhouse, E. 
R. Coleman, E. K. Merrill, J. W. Durman, E. F. 
Kerber, D. J. Bory, M. D., D. G. McCaulley, H. J. 
Cauffman, I. C. Rodemick and W. S. Fretz. 

I visited Washington last year in company with 
Governor L. T. Coppins Central, for the purpose of 
arousing interest in the A. C. A. in this section. We 
found an enthusiastic group of paddling and racing 
canoeists, and a desire to become affiliated with the 
association. The Washington Canoe Club sent a crew 
of four to the annual meet at Sugar Island, and 
the members not only won several prizes, but they 
made warm friends of all by their gentlemanly and 
sportsman-like bearing. From a personal contact with 
the men and the locality I believe the best in- 
terests of the association will be served if a cordial 
interest is taken in granting the division. There are 
2,500 canoeists in Baltimore and Washington. The 
division would be geographically a unit and there 
is water transportation between all points in the pro- 
posed division. There is reason to believe that this 
division’ will in time become our largest division. 
While it will take some members from the Atlantic 
division, that fact is favorable as the old members 
will carry A, C. A. traditions to the new men. A great 
deal of hard and enthusiastic work has been done in 
this section by W. A. Rogers, No. 6150 and C. T. Hatch, 
No. 6551. With a knowledge of most of the conditions 
I am heartily in favor of this progressive stcp, in which 
conviction I trust all members of the A. C. A. will join 

Cc. A. SPAULDING, Commodore. 





AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION OFFICIAL 
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Thirty-seventh General Meet, Sugar Island, St. 
Lawrence River, Aug. 4 to 18, 1916. 


REGATTA PROGRAM. 


Wednesday, August oth. 
Event Start : i 
9:30 A. M. Inspection. All canoes and_ sails 
must be submitted for weighing 
and measurements. 


yD YH 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


21. 


22 


of 
RAPE, ORO 
Thursday, August roth. 


9:00 A, M. Decked sailing canoes. Relay race 
‘three times around Sugar Island, 
time limit 2 hours. 

9:15 A. M. Open sailing canoes, twice around 
Sugar Island, time limit 1% 
hours, 

2:00 P. M. Decked canoes. Handicap race 4% 
miles on triangle, time limit 2 
hours. 

2:15 P. M. Open canoes. Handicap race, 3 
miles on triangle, time limit 1% 
hours. 

Friday, August 11th. 

9:00 A, M. ee trophy race. Racing class 
1 mile. 

9:30 A. M. Cruising class, 

p blade, % mile. 

10:00 A. M.. Racing class, tandem single blade, 
¥% mile. 

10:30 A. M. Cruising class, one man _ single 
blade, mile. 

11:00 A. M. Racing class, one man single blade, 


tandem single 


2 miie. 

t1:30 A. M. Reed paddling, cruising class, 4% 
mile. 

2:30 P. M. Racing class, tandem double blade, 
¥% mile. 

3:00 P. M. Cruising class, 
blade % mile. 

3:30 P. M. Tail end race, 4% mile. 

4:30 P. M. Racing class, club fours, single 
blade, % mile, each crew must 
be from same club, 

INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP DAY. 
Saturday, August 12th. 

9:00 A. M. Decked canoes, sailing trophy, 3rd 
heat, 6 miles on triangle, time 
limit 2% hours. 

9:15 A. M. Open canoes, sailing trophy, 3rd 
eat, 3 miles on triangle, time 
limit 14 hours. 

Monday, August 1 . 

9:00 A. M. Decked canoes. Sailing trophy, rst 
heat, 6 miles on triangle, time 
limit 2% hours. 


tandem double 


o:15 A. M. Open canoes, sailing trophy, st 
heat, 3 miles on triangle, time 
limit 14 hours. 

2:00 P. M. Decked canoes, sailing trophy, 2nd 
heat, 6 miles windward and lee- 
ward, time limit 2% hours. 

2:15 P.M. Open canoes. Sailing trophy, 2nd 


heat, 3 miles windward and lee- 
ward, time limit 1% hours. 
Tuesday, August 15th. 

9:00 A. M. Record race, open canoes sailing. 
4% miles on triangle, time limit 
2% hours. 

9:30 A. M. Deck canoes. “Mab Trophy.” 7% 

miles on triangle, time limit 3 


hours. 

2:00 P. M. Wilderness Cruising contest. A 
practical demonstration of the 
cruising canoeist’s ability to 
care for himself and his outfit 
on a cruise. A test of thorough- 
ness, not of speed. 

Wednesday, August 16th. 


9:00 A. M. Record combined sailing and pad- 
dling, 3 miles on triangle, time 
limit 1% hours. 

10:00 A. M. Tilting contest. 

2:00 P, M. Open canoes, “Gardiner Trophy,” 3 


miles on triangle. 
2:30 P. M. Open sailing, novice, 3 miles on 
triangle, time limit 2 hours. 
A. C. A. REGATTA COMMITTEE 1016. 
A. F. SAUNDERS, Chairman. 





Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL. 


The Vickery Kennels are the largest 
breeders and exhibitors of terriers in 
the world. Their dogs have won prizes 
and ribbons, not only at every promi- 
nent American show, but at the Eng- 
lish shows. Grown dogs for sale— 
prices on application. 

PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 

This celebrated fox terrier has beaten 
every other fox terrier of note in Eng- 
land, and on several occasions has 
won “special” for the best of any 
breed in the show. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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HEADS GUARANTEED 


in the best big-game country 
in the northwest—the Rocky 
Mountains south of Glacier Park 


Guarantee bear after May 15; elk in season. 
ix camps, with grub and conveniences. Finest 
trout fishing in the world. 

I have hunted this territory for twelve years. 
and have no other business but hunting and 
guiding. References from people I have guided. 


Address CHICK GRIMSLEY, Guide, Valies, Mont. 
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Edited by Fred. O. Copeland. 

The design of this department is to diffuse 
among all who are interested in trapshooting cor- 
rect information of nation-wide interest on the 
sport, to familiarize its readers with the develop- 
ments in guncraft both for the, trap and the field; 
bu: it cannot hope to include the now enormous 
mass of trapshooting scores made each month 
throughout the nation. In fact, this department 
is bound to place before its readers more tnter- 
esting matter than columns of figures. 





Let’s Get "Um All. 


In the Spring a cherished hope rises in the shooter’s 
yreast; 

In the Spring he asks the new trap-gun to do better 
than his best; 


In the Spring he’ll show ’um what he learned that 
shoot last Fall; 

In the Spring, sir, all of us pray most fervently to 
get them all. 


Lewis Class System Popular. 

In the matter of the division of trophies at both 
large tournaments and small shoots the Lewis Class 
System seems to be quite fashionable this year. That 
fascinating thing we call luck enters and in fact comes 
‘o the front so bewitchingly that the 50 per cent. as 
well as the 95 per cent, shooter is enticed a long way 
f-\m home when the program announces a goodly array 
of attractive trophies to be awarded Lewis Class Sys- 
tem. To be a success a tournament must be well at- 
tended -and a tournament management recognizes the 
powerful advertising value of this system. Even though 
it were possible to know accurately the target smash- 
ing ability of the visiting contestants, both the man- 
agement and the prospective contestants know it is 
impossible to say who shall be hailed to the “office,” 
who shall have his name called out when the day is 
done. Lucky indeed is he who falls into a place by 
.mself and may pack his gun away, his mind undis- 
turbed by the thought that although he has fallen in 
the magic circle in one of the classes he must needs 
call up his very Nth power of skill at the eleventh 
hour to win the elusive prize in a shoot-off. 








Small Proportion of Distance Shooting. 

In spite of the fact that distance handicap shooting 
is charming sport and in use at the largest shoots, it 
is rare indeed that we get a program calling for or a 
score sheet indicating distance shooting. Two in- 
stances of distance shooting have come to our notice 
recently. The Hoosatonic «. & G. Club of Stratford, 
Conn., ran a special distance handicap event at their 
first annual registered tournament April 1st. L. C. 
Wilson, a contestant at this tournament, went straight 
on the 25 targets from the 22 yard mark thereby win- 
ning the first prize, $20 in gold. The second case is 
that of the Morris G. C, of Morris, Ill., in their shoot 
on April 12th, and some high scores were turned in from 
some very lonesome yard marks. 


The Elapse of Time Between “Pull and the 
Crack of the Nitro. 


The hands of the clock have not traveled far since we 
timed the shooters at a’ tournament where the nation’s 
best were participating. After the time was ascertained, 
based on a number of readings, a man of nation-wide 
trapshooting experience was asked to guess the length 
of time between the call for the target and the report 
of the gun, His guess was far off and it will be of 


» interest to know that the time ran very evenly on 3 
seconds. This was proved out further by timing a 
squid down the line for 5 targets and the short in- 





When a Covey Flushes with a Whir-r-r 
at Your Feet 


or the trap boy rings in an unexpected angle on 

J you—it's a moment to make a man glad of the 

S— “Speed Shells” in -his gun—Remington UMC 
steel lined smokeless shells. 


Sportsmen everywhere are noting the consistently 
satisfactory shooting results achieved every day with 
“Arrow” and “Nitro Club” shells at traps and afield. 
There are thousands of good old guns and new that 


mean much more to their owners since the change from 


ordinary shells to Remington UMC. 


The steel lining makes the main difference. It 
grips the powder and keeps all the drive of the — 
sion right behind the charge—the fastest shot shells in 
the world. 


You'll find the Remington UMC “Arrow” and 

oe ar 3 an and i ae Club 

t rtsm eadquarters in 

ane eae Bikes oie Rockies the Red Bail 
Mark of Remington UMC. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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terval betweer the referee’s decision and the next con- one hour between his last shot in any one event and 

testant’s call was almost o for the squad’s time ran his first shot in his succeeding one; this of course under- 

from 15 to 17 seconds. standing he did not shoot down the line of the 3 traps: 
Furthermore, it is interesting to note that in a field Sete eee 

of 29 very lively squads shooting 25 target events in 3 _ Trapshooting Strengthens the Nerves. 

sections over 3 automatic traps with the height of effi- The great and popular detective of fiction, Sherlock 


ciency in “squad hustling” a man would wait just Holmes, once admitted that a man’s knees were the 
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We Make to Order GUNS 
from $41.50 to $450 


Write for free booklet on 20 bore guns, of which PARKER BROS. are the + 
pioneer makers in America. Catalogue will be sent on request. 


No specifications in the gun line are too exacting for our consideration. We invite 
correspondence relative to special guns for discriminating sportsmen. Our fifty years of 
experience in making guns for the foremost trap and game shots of the United States 
enables us to satisfy the most exacting gun user. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 
Resident Agent, A. W. duBray. P. O. Box 102, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Westley Richards English Guns 


Westley Ric hard $ guns are made by hand throughout, each gun 
represents an individuality of its own, the result of trained craftsmanship. 


They are fitted with simplified one-trigger mechanism, detachable locks 
and the strongest of breech construction. 


The CHICAGO PRELIMINARY HANDICAP Was WON By Mr. R. H. MORSE With His 


WESTLEY RICHARDS “OVUNDO” GUN 


Send for illustrated list giving full particulars of these weapons 
renumerating the many advantages of the ‘‘OVUNDO”’ System to 


Westley Richards & Co., Ltd., Bournbrook, England ‘or our Authorizea Agents: 


The New York Sporting Goods Co. Messrs. Von Lengerke & Siisine H. G. Spurgeon 
15-17 Warren Street ee 7 Wabash A 230 Chambers of Commerce 
New York hicago, I Winnipeg, Man. 













For all lubrication and‘ 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


In the New 
Pocket Package 


isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years, 
es sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
‘doesn’t sell NYOTT. with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a oat. handy new can (screw 
top and screw ti { containing 34%4 
WHF. postpaid for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass.” 


IGGINS Peerless Patent 
Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card rep- 

resentation. Many of Amer- 

caica’s largest card users use 

, Wiggins cards exclusively 

because they realize that 

the proper card serves 

the dual purpose of an- 

nouncing their sales- 

men while adding pres- 

tige tothe house. Ask for 

tab of specimens and ob- 

serve their smooth edges and 
excellence of engraving. 


THEJOHN B. WIGGINS CO., Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
72-74East Adams Street Chicago, Illinois 
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seat of great enlightenment and from this source he 
drew many of his deductions. We may, therefore, 
scrutinize with interest a trapshooter’s knees while pe 
is in action, Do they wabble not? He is a seasoneg 
shooter in good physical condition. Do they wabble? 
He is anxious, perhaps a little new at the game but » 
happy and willing to get that next target he cares 
little whether the sun shines or the equinoctial is on, 

It is a fascinating sport without placing any straia 
on the nervous system, in fact, trapshooting strengthens 
the nerves. It combines sport with fresh air and sun. 
shine and saves many doctors’ bills. Physicians ang 
nurses recommend the sport as a health tonic, and if 
the patients follow the advice given there will not be 
much need for the physician and the nurse. 


State Champions of 1916 Crowned. 
J. N. Walker is champion of Oklahoma with a score 
of 94 x 100 and Brad Timms is king of Georgia turning 
in a scor2 of 98 x 100. 


A Clean Cheek May Add Targets to Your Score, 

It may seem a small matter and some may be in. 
clined to smile but you will find that if you have 
neglected to visit your barber or performed a usual 
function of toilet on the morning of your shoot the stock 
of your gun will slip very readily on your cheek, 
The back sight of any shot gun is the comb of the 
stock and your cheek must cling to it tenaciously or 
targets will slip by you. 


“Score Keeper's Combination Desk and Chair.” 
The Trapshooting Division, DuPont Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., will forward on application blue 
prints for a “Score Keeper’s Combination Desk and 





Chair.” The cost of the devise is approximately $5.00 
and can be constructed by any carpenter or Secretary, 
who possesses a little skill with hammer and saw. 


The Country's Trapshooting News in a Twelve- 
Gauge Shell. 


The heading of a notice of a meeting of the Mis- 
souri Fish and Game League can’t help but make us 
think of what is going to happen in St. Louis be- 
fore many moons. Here is the heading: 


A CALL TO ARMS! 
THE CLANS ARE NOW GATHERING!! 
THEY ARE HEADED THIS WAY!!! 
THEY ARE GOING TO SHOOT UP THE TOWN!!!! 


To the pioneers of every sport must come feelings of 
satisfaction with the realization of the dreams and 
hopes of years. 

The history of trapshooting will record no greater 
step forward than the recognition of the interests of 
our women trapshooters by the decision of the Inter- 
state Association, the governing body of the sport, to 
arrange for an event for women at the seventeenth 
Grand American Handicap trapshooting tournament in 
St. Louis in August, 

But a few years ago the women trapshooters of the 
country who were to be found regularly at the traps 
could be numbered almost on the fingers of two hands. 
While we do not recall all of these women pioneers, 
the names of Mrs. Johnston and Mrs. Shattuck, both 
of Minneapolis; Mrs. Dr. D. H. Day, of Duluth; Mrs. 
Ad. Topperwein, of Texas, and Annie Oakley are still 
fresh in our mind. Unquestionably hundreds and possi- 
bly thousands of other women enthusiasts visited the 
traps from time to time; otherwise the rapid influx 
of the past three years would not have been possible 
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Most people go in for trapshooting on account of 
sport or pleasure. They like to shoot and go to the 
nearest trapshooting club. Often they take their friends 
and they 1n some cases join the same club. Such in- 
terest is putting trapshooting in the first rank of sport- 
dom. There is a new club formed every week. 


In Sedgwick, Col., the city authorities have hired a 
professional trapshooter to give exhibitions every Satur- 
day afternoon during 1916. Surely the sport has 
flourished in that locality to make civic authorities 
take a hand. In most cases officials have to be begged 
into submitting to new ideas or the “people’s” wishes. 


Only 7oo of the 4,500 gun and trapshooting clubs in 
the United States are members of the State associa- 
tions. It behooves the secretaries of the State asso- 
ciations and the Interstate Association to find out why 
such a condition exists, and then show the clubs that 
are outside of the fold the lighter 


The country clubs in and about Chicago, Ill., have 
taken to trapshooting enthusiastically, and as the sport 
knows no season the members of the clubs can enjoy 
themselves at the traps when they can’t do anything 
else out of doors. 


The Topperweins (Mr. and Mrs. Ad.) are again tour- 
ing the Western States giving exhibitions of their 
prowess with the gun and rifle. In her first three 
appearances Mrs, Topperwein broke 144 out of 150, 97 
out of roo, and 98 out of 100 at 23 yards, which we 
might add is “‘some shooting.” 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange are in- 
terested in trapshooting to such an extent that they 
conduct an annual championship tournament. The sixth 
titular event was recently held before the traps of thé 
Westchester Country Club and was won by Howard 
Boulton with a 93 score. 


The Wausau, Wis., Game and Gun Club—the club 
that has on its roster the oldest living trapshooter, Joe 
Heineman—has 125 members and is only one year old. 


The Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association has 
aa membership of 135 clubs, and is making a determined 
effort to have every gun club in the Keystone State 
become affiliated. 


There is a lot of space being taken up these days in 
various sporting publications on the subject of handi- 
capping, and every writer has his own solution of the 
problem—for it is a problem. It is one that cannot 
be solved in a day. 


Virginia has just enacted a law which provides for 
a State game department, with a paid warden system. 


Hon. George Black, Lieutenant-Governor of Yukon 
Territory, was one of the participants in the recent 
shoot of the St. Hubert Gun Club, Ottawa, Ont. The 
Lieutenant-Governor proved himself a very capable per- 
former at the traps by breaking 66 out of 75 targets—an 
8§ average. 


The Kissimee City Council and the County Commis- 
sioners have appropriated money and trophies to make 
the Florida Trapshooting championship at Kissimee one 
to be remembered. 


Trapshooting is a favorite sport among the Elks 
lodges on the Pacific slope. Alameda and Oakland 
lodges now have target-breaking branches, and a move- 
ment is under way to form an Elks’ Trapshooting 
League. 





Gun clubs connected with the Elks of San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley, Richmond and Alameda, Cal., have 
signified their intention of forming a _ trapshooting 
league. : 


Chicago has 38 gun clubs and Philadelphia has 30, 
but the Quaker City clubs have more members than 
the Chicago clubs. These two cities are the leading 
trapshooting centers. 


Providence, R. I., is coming back. In the early days 
of trapshooting Providence was one of the most en- 
thusiastic cities. With the revival of interest in the 
Providence Gun Club, the hustling Rhode Island city 
is again coming to the front. 


One hundred and twenty-five trapshootng tournaments 
—the greatest number ever registered in any one 
month since the birth of the Interstate Association tor 
the Encouragement of Trapshooting took place during 
the month of May. 

Not so many years ago 125 trapshooting tournaments 
would have been a goodly number to take place dur- 
ing an entire year, but that was before trapshooting 
was recognized as a sport. For 15 years trapshooting 
has been coming along, but it has grown more in the 
past three years than in the dozen years previous. And 
it is growing each month. There will be just as many 
tournaments in June as in May, possibly more; and it 
was only a few seasons ago that trapshooting was only 
looked upon as a fall and winter sport. Now it knows 
no season. 


In the 35 tournaments registered during the months 
of March and April there was but one State cham- 
pionship. During the month of May there were 15 
State championship tournaments and one section.l cham- 
pionship. Kentucky, which was out of the fold last 
year, is back again, so that every State will be repre- 
sented by its champion in the Amateur Championship 
shoot in St. Louis, in August. Woolfolk Henderson is 
most likely to be the representative of the Blue Grass 
State, and if he is the winner of the amateur cham- 
pionship will have to do as well as Newcomb did last 
year to carry away the title, maybe a shade better. 


Sixteen “Newly Organized Gun Clubs” were presented 
Trophy Cups by the Interstate Association during the 
month of April. 


On April 18th 115 trapshooters crowded the Herron 
Hill range for the opening of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Trapshooters’ League in one of the best repre- 
sentative gatherings in its history. N. G. Painter of 
Pittsburg, last year champion of the league, was high 
with 118 x 125 in a high wind. 





New York friends of Lieutenant Ercole H. Locatelli, 
who sailed May 17th to join his regiment, and W. H. 
Yule, who is leaving for Ohio, arranged a special day 
shoot for these two trapshooters and later at a dinner 
given in their honor by the New York Athletic Club 
both were presented with a diamond-studded Mercury 
Foot. At the shoot R. L. Spotts of New York was in 
his old-time form dropping only one target in his last 
25 of the 100 target program. 


Guncraft. 

We have been hearing for sometime now of the “Over 
and Under Double Barrel Gun.” Recently we held one 
in our hands—not an easy thing to do even in the 
metropolis of the country. The weapon was fitted with 
a single trigger and detachable locks, withal, the last 
word in gun building. When lined it has the appear- 
ance to the shooter of the usual single barrel “trap- 
gun.” The breech end of the barrels is not so heavy 
as we are accustomed to seeing on the usual Ameri 
can double gun while the muzzles of the barrels are 
a bit heavier. As it takes in the neighborhood of $650.00 
to own and try out one of these guns we await the re- 
port of some one of our readers who has been fortunate 
enough to add one of these guns to his arsenal. 


Style of Trap-Gun of the Atlantic Coast. 

It would be interesting to know what type of clay 
target smashing weapon is most in vogue in different 
sections of our land. An accurate count has been 
made during a popular shoot embracing contestants 
from Philadelphia to Boston and it was found 64% per 
cent, used the special single barrel weapon, called 
“trap-gun,” 20% per cent. used double barrel guns and 
15 per cent. used repeating guns. It is quite likely 
that in the middle west, say, St. Louis or Kansas 
City the order would be reversed and on the Pacific 
Coast another order of choice would prevail. For 
the present the Over and Under Double Gun is con 
spicuous by its absence. 


A Bit of Practice at This Season With the 


Narrow Gauge. 

Those of you who own a 20 or 28 gauge will find it 
fine practice at this time of the year before the leaves 
get out too far on the alders or sumachs to take the 
light little guns into a grove of these tiny trees and 
toss empty cartridge shells over their tops and try to 
drive the little 8’s or 9’s through the elusive little 
shells. The days have been long since the woodca’ 
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NO VIBRATION 
Absolutely 


dependable—Easytostart—Easyto 
—Without question the Finest Rowboat Motor Made. 


Speeds, Fool Proof Carburetor, 
Aeroplane Type Magneto, and 
many others. 


Does Not Shakethe Boat 


Vibration is entirely eliminated by 
opposed cylinde: Bia aes Seu 

. Reverses by simply pressing the 
button. Runs perfect! vat trolli 
can skin nine out of ten 
speed. Send for 24 page illustrated catalog. 


Koban Mfg. Co.23Se.tr8t: db 


Our line also includes a 2 cylinder vibrationless Mi 
inboard motor for small launches, canoes, etc. . 


First in America, Best in the World, 
Are JACOBS BIRD -HOUSES 


Direct from our factory to user, 
the most successful bird-houses in 
existence at lowest factory prices. 
JACOBS PAYS THE EIGHT 
to your nearest steam railroad 
freight station. 

Twelve beautiful designs of col- 
ony houses for the Purple Martin. 
Individual nest-boxes for Wrens, 
Bluebirds, Swallows, Chickadees, 
Flickers, Titmice, Weodpeckers, etc. 

Sheltered Feeding Devices and 
Food Tables, Cement Bird Baths 
and Drinking Fountains. Genuine 
Preennee parrow Traps. 

er 33 years’ experience by the 

Our Indorsement president- anager. - y 

Mention this magazine and send 10 cents for our 
beautiful bird-house booklet. 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. 


4 South Washington Street WAYNESBURG, PENN. 
















FISHERMEN!-—*‘QOSPREY’”? 
Pure Italian Silk 
CASTING LINES 


are scientifically water- 
roofed, won’t rot nor snarl, 
ree running, back-lashin 
practically eliminated, an 
are guaranteed for an en- 
tire a » 
15 pound test 75c., 20 
gvc. 23 Ib. $1.00; postpaid. 
Write today. 
LOU. J. EPPINGER CO. 
301-03 Gratiot Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. Dept. F. 


Tobacco Habit 
Easily Conquered 


A New Yorker of wide experience, has written a 
book telling how the tobacco or snuff habit may be 
aay and completely banished in three days with de- 
lightful benefit. The author, Edward J, Woods, 1490 A, 
Station E, New York Citv will mail his book free 
on request. 


The health improves wonderfully after the nicotine 
poison is out of the system. Calmness, tranquil sleep, 
clear eyes, normal appetite, good digestion, manly vigor, 
strong memory and a general gain in efficiency are 
among the many benefits reported. Get rid of that 
nervous feeling; no more need of pipe, cigar, cigarette. 
snuff or chewing tobacco to pacify morbid desire. 
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for 1915 won by St. John’s Military Academy, of Delafield, Wis. The 
i members of the team are C. O. Leidgen, C. F. Smythe, B. H. Brown, 
| H. Howard, J. Anspach, H. M. Youngs, R. C. Strehlow, R. G. Gilbert, 
| : F. Leidgen, E. A. Craig, all of whom used throughout the matches 
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Cartridges 


The Only Semi-Smokeless 


ii The score of the St. John’s team was 8,851 out of a possible 9,000 
a points. This is the third N. R. A. team championship for 1916 won 
il with Peters Cartridges, the others being 


li Championship, Class a—Inter-Club Matches—won by 
, Peters R. & R. Club, 10,911 out of a possible 11,000 
i points. 

th 


ih Championship, Class B—Inter-Club Matches—won by 


vy 
HHH 


1 Ogden Rifle Club, 10,833 out of. a possible 11,000 
points. 


AND STILL THERE ARE MORE TO FOLLOW 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St. SAN FRANCISCO: 585-587 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St. 


Military School Championship 
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ere with us last autumn and you may wish you had 
case of shells along instead of a few boxes. Indeed, 
ou may leave the alder for the open and then wish you 
ad a wagon load of shells when you find how pro- 
jokingly the empty shells come down without a hole 
, them. This is of course practice for one; two 
ould be far too dangerous. Don’t go into a cover 
here there may be nesting woodcock, there is plenty 
f small cover where you need not disturb the birds. 








On Cleaning a Shot Gun. 


In cleaning a double barrel gun one barrel of which 
s plain cylinder and the other choked or when one is 
hsed to cleaning a heavily choked trap gun, it will add 
o your comfort of person and mind to put a heavy 
Jove on the hand that pushes the rod through the 
ylinder barrel. There is a tendency to forget and 
push harder as the swab nears the muzzle which in 
he case of the cylinder bore allows ,the swab to pop 
but of the muzzle resulting in a thumb being jabbed 
pgainst the sharp edge of the breech end of the barrels 
aking an annoying cut. This same thumb on the 
morrow may have to push a safety slide up and back 
many times. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 
By George L. Bugaly. 

A new National Amateur Trapshooting Champion has 
een crowned. A new record at the traps has been es- 
ablished and to Ralph L. Spotts, representing the New 
ork Athletic Club, go the honors in both events. 
he Eleventh Annual Championship Shoot of America 
@is now a thing of the past, but to those who witnessed 

both the preliminary shoot of 200 birds on Friday, 

MMay sth, and the championship event of 200 birds on 
May 6th, at the Travers’ Island traps of the Winged 
Foot organization, under whose auspices the events were 
eld, there will long cling the pleasant memory of hav- 
ng watched trapshooting of unusual excellence and a 
ompetition that under the efficient direction of George 
1. Corbett, chairman of the Trapshooters’ Committee of 
he New York Athletic Club, was not marred by an 
npleasant incident and one that went off without a 
itch of any kind. 
R. L. Spotts, who by reason of his consistantly good 
shooting coe the past month and the new _ record 
stablished by him on preliminary day May 5—the first 
day of the shoot—when he bettered by one target the 
old record made last year by the late lamented George 
L. Lyon, who at that time won the National Amateur 
Championship by breaking 192 out of a possible 200 
“Tar Hawks,” was a prime favorite with the large 
gallery that followed the shoot, but as E. L. Bartlett 
of Baltimore, C. H. Newcomb of ee ey former 
Amateur Champion of 1913; J. H. Hendrickson of the 
hard hitting New York Athletic Club crowd and who 
had distinguished himself by running a straight ming 
of 107 clay birds in the preliminary event, and J. G. 
Martin of Harrisburg, Pa., had also equalled the 1915 
record in the curtain raising event, it was freely for- 
casted that Mr. Spotts would have his work well cut 
out for him if he intended to annex the title this year; 
but being calm, collected and also arising to the oc- 
casion under just such circumstances are a few of Mr. 
Spotts’ greatest assets. However, as far as bettering 
the record of 193 birds already made by him, even his 
most enthusiastic admirers and well wishers did not an- 
ticipate. Shooting at that same steady gait, so well- 
known to those who have followed the fortunes in the 
trapshooting game of the scatter gun artist, Spotts ran 
off strings of 24, 25, 25, 25, 25, 24, 23 and 25. A score of 
196 x 200, which not only won for him the applause of 
the large gallery that followed him from trap to trap, 
but the Amateur Trapshooting Championship of America 
and the honor of holding the record with the highest 
score ever made by an amateur in a 200 bird event. 
Breaking the record twice in two days, a sure enough 
example of Spotts shooting the spots with Spotts 
at his best, 

“Al” Heil of Allentown, Pa. and J. H. Prendegast of 
Phoenix, N. Y., last year’s New York State Champion, 
were tied for second place with a score of 191 x 200, Mr. 
Prendegast taking the shoot off with a score of 24 x 4% 
Mr. Heil losing five of his birds took third place. C. 
Il. Newcomb and W. H. Walstencroft, both of Philadel- 
phia, and E, L, Bartlett of Baltimore, were tied for 
fourth position with a score of 190 x 200 each. On the 
shoot off Bartlett lost’ one of the “Tar Hawks” and 
with a score of 24 x 25 landed the Aaouee position— 
fourth—Newcomb and Walstencroft finishing as named. 

The team race between the Independent Gun Club of 
eee the New York Athletic Club. first team; 
Boston Athletic Association, Little Falls Gun Club and 
Jersey City Gun Club, resulted in a tie between the 
New York Athletic Club team and the Independent Gun 
Club of ate each team having a total score 
of 947. Boston Athletic Association, third; score, 918; 
Little Falls Gun Club, fourth; score, 905, and Jersey 
City, fifth; score, 871. The Independent team was com- 
posed of Heil, 191; Walstencroft, 190; Newcomb, 190; 
Foord, 188; Martin, 188. Total, 947, The New York 
Athletic Club teams: Spotts, 196; Stephenson, 189; 
C. J, Stein, 188; Ramsey, 188; Martin, 186. Total, 947. 

Prizes known as trap prizes were also awarded to 
the high ~ at each trap, their being four traps, in 50 
and 100 bird events. e following won trap prizes 
a: 100 birds: No. 1, McMahon, 96; No 2, Corbett, 98; 
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Know that Thrill 


When there’s a splash,a 
tug, and your line hums 
out through the reel ? 


Ten thousand rivers 
and lakes in Canada 
are there for you 








Bass, trout, and giant “‘lunge,’’ fiercest of fighters, for your outdoor 
sport. Real food and good quarters, camp, hotel, or boarding house. 


Georgian Bay 
Point au Baril 


French River 


Kawartha Lakes 


Only 21 hours from New York 
Write, call, or phone for detailed information on Tour No. 645 


A. O: SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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Page and Mallory, 49; No. 3, Short and Heil, 50; No 
4, Speer and Billings, 50. 

The New York Athletic club house was -handsomc'; 
decorated for the occasion with large American flags 
and pennants of the New York Athletic Club and the 
Boston Athletic Association, while the line of traps 
were marked off with small American flags. While 
the fair sex were well represented among the large 
gallery that followed the shooting, the lack of their 
number among the contestants was very noticeable—oni 
one woman contestant facing the traps—a Mrs. A. G. 
Wilkes of San Francisco, who accompanied her husband 
across the country to take part in the shoot. Mr. Wilkes 
was the 1915 State Champion of California; Mrs. Wilkes 
represented the Family Club of San Francisco, and 
broke 74 out of each hundred on the preliminary day 
while in the championship event she broke 65 in the 
first hundred and 66 in the second; a total score of 13: 
x 200. The following gentlemen had charge of the office, 
and to them and the men who acted as scorers and ref- 
erees is due the credit of conducting a trapshooting 
tournament that will last long in the memory of scatter 
gun enthusiasts. The office: . B, Keenan, Paul Pil- 

im, W. M. Hammond, J. L. Clark, L. R. Lewis, Chas 
North and Tom Davis. 

Scorers and referees: N. Apgar, H. Keller, Haze 
Keller, W. H. Meyerhoff, M. Dowse, Harry. Wells, L. 
G. Parsells, W. Behm, Tom Davis and C. T. Summersou 





NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONS. 








1905. J. H. Hendrickson, New York Athletic Club.... 94 
1906. « ME. Poord, Wilmington. «os c.cccccocccccceseds 94 
1907. E. F. Gleason, Boston.......... 95 
1908. G. S, McCarty, Philadetphia. 98 
1905. G. S. McCarty, Philadelphia... 98 
1910. No competition. 

1911. H. Kahler, Philadelphia.............,....... 173 
1912. B. M. Higginson, New York Athletic Club. 185 
1913-5 C. H, Newcomb, Philadelphia................+00++ 179 
1914. R. L. Spotts, New York Athletic Club.... 188 
191s. G. L. Lyon, New York Athletic Club..... «+192 
1916. R. L. Spotts, New York Athletic Club.......... 196 


1905-1909. Competition at 100 birds. 

1911-1916. Competition at 200 birds. 
_ It is interesting to note that R. L. Spotts’ 188 made 
in 1914 would have only tied him for eight place this 
vear. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
Etc., Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, 
of FOREST AND STREAM, published monthly, at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1916. 
State of New York, 
County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared C. L. Wise, who, 
having duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Treasurer of the FOREST AND STREAM 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers of FOREST AND 
STREAM, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a ne paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 


August 244 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws - 
a 


and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 


to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
Ot ene cee. Se are managers are: 
isher EAM _ PUBLISHIN 
COMPANY, 128 Broadway, New York, N. Y. " 
oes 4, [iasen, - eetens, New York, N. Y. 
anagin itor C. A, » 128 B N 
York iF .; azen, 1 roadway, New 
usiness anager FOREST AND STREAM PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 128 Broadway, New York, Noe 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount. of 
stock.) 
FOREST AND S 
‘ORE AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPAN 
128 Broadway, New York, N. Y, rs 
Se Ene sa Brn 
arles L. ise, 128 Broadway, N York, N. Y. 
C. A. Hazen, 128 Broadway, few York, N. , a 
W. A. Bruette, 128 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


George Bird Grinnell, 238 East 15th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

H. Greemman Canda, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 


holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
(If there are none, so state.) 


other securit 
more of total 
curities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
urder which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of. the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona-fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
C. L. WISE, Treasurer. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this fourth day 
of April, 1916. 
NORMAN WILMER CHANDLER, 

Notary Public, 

New York County. 
County Clerk’s No. 77, Register’s No. 7005. 
My commission expires March 30, 1917. 





[Safety Bok fp 
Watch Pocket— U— $1 Post Paid 


Play safe with your watch. Our Safety Belt Wateh Pocket is just the thing 
for every day wear--and invaluable to men who golf, motor or boat. Made 
of genuine Morocco and Velvet Flesher lined. Will not scratch the finest 
watch made. Slips on your belt through leather strap in rear of pocket. 
Fits any modern watch. 8-inch gold plated chain included. Your initials 
engraved in gold---three initials allowed at this price. Secure your Safety 
Belt Watch Pocket for next sammer NOW---send your dollar---TODAY. 


SAFETY BELT WATCH POCKET CO., Dept. 8, 3825 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 












Kennel 


THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pointers Fishel’s Frank 
and Cham. Comanche Fra.k out of the best bitches liv- 
ing. Broken dogs and brood bitches. Write me if you 
want a shooting dog. List free. U. R. Fishel, Box 128, 
Hope, Indiana. 


A REAL BIRD DOG 


I have a setter dog, eligible to registra- 
tion, that is handsome, companionable, 
perfectly broken and a fast, wide, tireless 
ranger. He is a reliable retriever, steady 
to wing and shot, and few dogs are his 
equal in finding and handling birds. This 
dog has no faults, is guaranteed from 
every angle, and is worth all of five hun- 
dred dollars to any sportsman. I will sell 
for $125 on approval, and refer by per- 
mission to the editor of this paper. 


DR. T. BENTON KING, Brownsville, Tenn. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.vV.S. 


118 W. 3 ist Street New York 


Beagles. Rabbit—Foxhounds. Trained. 
Also Youngsters. Setters, Pointers. Squir- 
rel, Coon, Opossum, Skunk Dogs. 
Ferrets. Shetland Ponies. 
Catalogue 10 c. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, - - York, Pa. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


For Sale 


A number of Well- bred 
Young Pointers and Setters 
that have been worked on 
game all through the open 
season in Massachusetts and 
are good, steady, reliable dogs 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Telephone, 29-M 


IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, American Fox- 
hounds, Deer, Wolf and 
Cat Hounds. [Illustrated 
a for 5c. stamp. 
ROO OOD . KENNELS 
Lexington, Ky. 


) High-Class Hunting 
and Sporting Dogs 


such as coon, deer, bear, wolf, cat, rabbit and 
foxhounds. Ferrets rabbits, guinea pigs, swine, 
young stock specialty. Ten cents for handsome 
catalogue of all breeds. Price list of poultry 
and pigeons. 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS 
TUNKHANNOCK, PA., DEPT. D 


MANGE Eczema, ear canker, goitre, cured or 
money refunded. Prepaid $1.25. Eczema 


Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 


SPRATT’S 


Dog Cakes and 


Puppy Biscuits 


ARE THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


They are not doctored or treated with chemicals to 
attract the nose of the dog, but they are on the princi- 
ple of a sound food for a natural appetite. 


Send 2c. stamp for “Dog Culture”, which contains valuable information 
regarding kennel management, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N.J. SAN FRANCISCO 


ST. LOUIS 


CLEVELAND MONTREAL 





A reliable remedy for 
DISTEMPER in dogs of all ages. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Druggists or by mail, soc, 


THE DENT MEDICINE Co. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Toronto, Can. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If 

send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on h 
OXFORD KENNELS 

35 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels © 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY ’ 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
olf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Cooomen Hou 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion How 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on_ trial, 
purchaser alone to jud the quality. Satisfaction} 
guaranteed or money refunded. page, highly illus 
Toe, 


strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for 
in stamps or coin. 


Birdy Field Trial Shooting Do 


Dogs With Brains—They Are Bird Hunters, Bench 
inners, Too q 
FRANK’S DEN (34008) 
Winner Second S. W. Field Trials 
UNCLE BING (34015) 
Winner First S. W. Field Trials 
Fishel’s Frank—Becky Cott 
Write me for interesting booklet free about these 
dogs. Enlargements of this and other photos of dogs 
can be had, suitable for framing. 


Stud Fee, $25 


H. F. FELLOWS - - - - ~- Springfield, Mo ; 


Champion 
Babblebrook Joe 


 (F.D.S.B. No. 26079) Q 
Fee Until Nov. 1, $40 Cash 


(MOHAWE II—EARLY Dawn. os Greatest Living — 
Dog on His er ei 3 
We have in our Kennel a new Mohawk II deg, | 
Babblebrook Mohawk. He is a big dog in every hfe 
one of the bluest of the blue in Liewellins, weight” 
about 52 Ibs. in field condition, black, white and tam, 
and handsome enough to win on the bench. His dam, — 
Ruby Rodstone, is by jooste Rodfield Ct. Gladsto 
thus blending two great families of pointing Llewellins. | 
This fine, big individual is just the dog for your small, — 
weedy bitches. Allowed 10 approved bitches at $30.00. 


BABBLEBROOK JOE, La Grange, Ky. 





